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rchbishop Cranmer’s declaration that he was ready to 
rmunion book of Edward VI, and that the Roman Cath- 
1ined “most horrible blasphemies” brought to a climax 
personal enmity against him. He was called before the 
omitted to the Tower of London, September 14, 1553. 
(see cover) was the entrance, from the river, by which 
gh rank were admitted to the Tower of London. 


risonment Cranmer wrote to Queen Mary, in part: 


for my most bounden duty to the crown, liberties, laws, 
this realm of England; but most specially to discharge 
n uttering the truth to God’s glory, casting away all fear 
which I have in Christ, who saith, ‘Fear not them that 
nd cannot kill the soul; but fear him that can cast both 
nto hell-fire.’ He that for fear to lose this life will forsake 
lose the everlasting life; and he that for truth’s sake will 
shall find everlasting life.” 


Yesterday: Jesus was born “in the days of Herod the 
» plain historical fact. Our faith is rooted in history. It is 
1gs that actually happened. ‘The life was manifest, and 
testify to it” (I John 1:2). Our religion has a past. It . 
naintain with consistency and with genuine integrity of 
broken witness in Christian teaching and in Christian 
speaks with the steadily growing authority of the 
»f the disciples of Jesus, that we can claim the right to 
rs in the life of the Church. The curriculum of The 
ch is unequivocally and unapologetically a Christian 
at is to say, one of the guiding principles by which 
directed, is that we shall present, through the church 
ls and undated study course units, those basic convic- 
point. of view that have consistently characterized the 
unity through all the centuries. The Christian faith is 
ic, growing experience, And yet, through all the change 


at the years have brought there run identifiable threads 
at mark Christians as one people in every generation. 

development of a Christian curriculum we seek to keep 
We remember yesterday. 


heritage. 
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How Shall 
I Interpret 
the Bible? 


By John Keith Benton 


Dean, School of Religion 
of Vanderbilt University 


How shall I interpret the Bible? Very few of 
us teachers reply to this question with a sys- 
tematic statement of principles. We just teach 
the lesson every Sunday morning, and the way 
we do it is our answer. But suppose we ask 
ourselves: How well am I interpreting the 
Bible? What are my strong points? Am I mak- 
ing any serious mistakes? How could I do 
better? In checking up on ourselves, there are 
four factors that should be considered: (1) the 
people we teach; (2) the Bible which we try to 
interpret; (3) ourselves; and (4) what we are 
really trying to accomplish. Let us think of 
these in turn, and then perhaps we shall be 
ready to formulate some principles to guide us 
in making our teaching less haphazard and more 
effective. 


The people we teach.—The people we teach all 
need the Bible because it is the word of God 
and the guide to life. But probably few of them 
sustain a vital relation to the Bible. There are 
two reasons: (1) probably most of them do not 
read the Bible, and (2) of those who do read 
it, many will interpret it in the wrong way. 

One reason why people do not read the Bible 
is that they find it difficult. Part of the difficulty 
encountered in trying to read the Bible lies in 
the Bible itself, and that will be discussed in the 
next section. Here we are concerned with the 
difficulty that resides in the reader. 





The desires for simplicity and for certainty 
are among the most insistent demands of human 
nature. We need to understand our world very 
clearly and correctly so that our actions may 
be appropriate to the situation. Especially in 
matters of life and death and the eternal wel- 
fare of the soul, if our ideas are too complicated 
to be understood and too uncertain to guide our 
actions truly, then our decisions may result in 
tragedy and destruction. In the things about 
which the Bible is concerned, there is the 
strongest possible urge in human nature to 
seek for simplicity and certainty. But such 
simple and certain knowledge is not easy to 
discover in the Bible. Study and discipline are 
necessary if one is to find it there. Most persons 
are not willing to pay the price for it. Con- 
sequently they neglect reading the Bible alto- 
gether. 


They are not willing to pay the price because 
the Bible does not really seem important to 
them. Here we come upon another strong urge 
of human nature—the desire for results or suc- 
cess. To many persons, the Bible and its teach- 
ings do not seem to have much bearing on life. 
These individuals are willing to recommend its 
moral teachings to others, and even to practice 
them when no sacrifice has to be made in their 
behalf. But the Golden Rule and the Ten Com- 
mandments do not together make up even one 








chapter of one book of the Bible. And since th 
rest of the book all seems so remote from th 
modern whirl, why should they bother to rea 
it? 

It is not difficult to see why so many peop! 
do not read the Bible. But why do others rea 
and misinterpret it so badly, and with such e> 
treme dogmatism? For the same reasons tha 
the first group do not read it at all! The Bibl 
is not asimple book. It deals with the most pro 
found and difficult questions of life and deat! 
But many persons approach the Bible with th 
determination to find simple and positive an 
swers to their problems. As a result they insis 
on the absolute authority of the Bible and th: 
absolute literal interpretation, even of a par 
ticular translation. Literalism of this kind in 
volves inconsistencies. But these are met bj 
regarding as symbolic most of the passages ex 
cept those which are chosen by the reader a: 
the most important. Such crucial passages be 
come “proof-texts,”’ and are often lifted out o 
their contexts to support the opinion of th« 
person using them. Thus these people finc 
simple and certain knowledge in the Bibl 
whether it is really there or not. In this way 
some read the Bible and interpret it badly fo: 
the same reason that others neglect reading it. 


But still others misinterpret the Bible be- 
cause it does not seem important to them. They 
miss its real values. They read the Bible only 
for its literary excellence and quite neglect its 
religious significance. For others the Bible is 
just an intellectual problem. They ferret out 
the most obscure problems of history and tex- 
tual variations, and get so engrossed in the tools 
of critical study that they do not get around to 
consider its message at all. In this way, because 
they do not believe in its importance, many 
neglect the real meaning of the Bible, and exalt 
some incidental value connected with it. 


The Bible we try to interpret.—The Bible has 
some difficulties on its own account. These have 
been so often pointed out that it should be suf- 
ficient here only to recall the most important 
ones: (1) The Bible represents the religious 
development of a people over a period of more 
than a thousand years. Ideas, customs, and 
morals change greatly over so long a period of 
time. Therefore inconsistencies are to be ex- 
pected, and development is to be looked for, 
even in the interpretation of God. Not all the 
Bible is on the same level. (2) The Bible was 
not written for us, but for an Oriental and 
relatively primitive people. Therefore we should 
expect the thought forms and language to be 
strange to our day. Much information con- 
tained in the Bible can have little interest or 
significance for our time. Moreover, the lan- 
guage is the language of art, and not of science. 
For this reason, literalism will inevitably lead 
us astray in interpreting the Bible. (3) The 





Bible meets the major problems of life in rela- 
tively simple situations. So we should expect 
great clarity of principles, but little definite 
guidance on many complex questions of our 
time. (4) The Bible deals with the great prob- 
lems of life and death, and so is not a simple 
book. It takes all the mind we have to under- 
stand it. But it never approaches these ques- 
tions in the context of science or philosophy, 
but only in the context of faith. Therefore it 
is only in the context of faith that the Bible 
can be understood. 

But the Bible is not only difficult; it is also 
important. It is the record of God’s dealings 
with men, written by men who were prepared 
(in spirit—inspired) to understand and inter- 
pret his doings. God is revealed in what he did. 
He spoke partially through the prophets, and 
completely in his Son. The written word is not 
the revelation, but is the record of the revela- 
tion of God in his deeds. It is through the 
Bible that we understand God, the world, man, 
sin, and salvation. , 

The Bible provides its own standard for its 
interpretation, and that standard is Jesus 
Christ, the Lord and Saviour of men. There- 
fore we do not have to engage in literalism and 
allegory to protect our own ideas. We have an 
objective standard—Jesus Christ. Whatever is 
out of harmony with God’s word in Christ has 
to be given up. 

Ourselves.—If{ we would interpret the word 
of God to men aright, we must be prepared. 
Through study we prepare our minds to hear 
God’s word; through work we make moral prep- 
aration. In prayer we bring our wills into har- 
mony with God’s will, and in meditation we 
empty ourselves of concern for things of the 
world, that we may be filled with the fullness of 
God. But having done all these things, yet we 
cannot wholly prepare ourselves to interpret 
God’s word. We can study and work; we can 
pray and wait. But only God can speak his 
true word in our hearts, and prepare us to 
interpret it to others. 

What we seek to accomplish.—As teachers, 
what are we really trying to accomplish? Do 
we aim merely to give our students information 
about the Bible? Do we aim only at apprecia- 
tion of the literary excellence of great passages 
of the Bible? Do we aim just to add the sanc- 
tions of religion to our own ideas, or to some 
of the ideas and prejudices of the group to 
which we belong? If our purposes do not go 
beyond these points, then our teaching will miss 
the mark. If we would be real teachers of 
Christianity, our primary purpose must al- 
ways be so to interpret the true word of God 
that by this means men’s fellowship with God 
may be restored or deepened. 


Principles of interpretation.—In the light of 
the foregoing discussion, several principles may 





be formulated for our guidance in interpreting 
the Bible: 


1. Keep the discussion religious.—The pri- 
mary purpose of the Christian teacher in inter- 
preting the Bible is not to enlighten the mind 
through science or to deepen the esthetic appre- 
ciations through art but to restore or deepen 
man’s fellowship with God. 


2. Leave the way open for growth in your- 
self and in your students.—In the Bible we are 
undoubtedly dealing with unchanging truth and 
uncompromising moral demands. But our un- 
derstanding of them at any particular moment 
is always imperfect, our appreciation is inade- 
quate, our commitment is incomplete, and our 
action defective. At best, we are finite creatures 
and unprofitable servants. But our glory is that 
with God’s help we may grow and improve. 


3. Do not give in on fundamentals.—Surely 
the very minimum that a Christian teacher 
should stand firm on would include: 


A. The spiritual interpretation of reality. 


God is real. He isa living person. He is creator, 
sustainer, judge, and redeemer of the world. 


B. Man’s moral obligation originates not in 
his relation to other men, but in his relation to 
God. We are made in God’s image, to love and 
to serve him. As children and servants of God, 
we are obliged to share his redemptive work of 
love and service to mankind. 


C. Jesus Christ is the means of salvation. 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself. 


D. The Bible is the word of God in the sense 
that it records the deeds in which God revealed 
his will and purpose to men. 


4. Make your teaching relevant to life today. 
—No Christian teacher ought to be content 
merely to give a lecture on current events when 
the Bible he should be interpreting aims at re- 
storing or deepening men’s fellowship with God. 
But in order to accomplish this true purpose of 
teaching the Bible, it must be seen as truly re- 
lated to life today. 


There’s a Vast Difference Between Talking at the Class and Creative Teaching— 


Take Your Choice 


By M. Leo Rippy 


Director, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


Turre they sat—more than sixty-five men 
and women. They looked like intelligent people ; 
in fact, they were. But no one knew what they 
were thinking about while the teacher pre- 
sented the lesson. Did they study the lesson 
before coming to the class? No. Did they ex- 
pect anything to happen? No. Did they count 
on hearing anything that would make any dif- 
ference in their thinking? No. Not a member 
of the class showed any signs of real interest. 

What purpose did the teacher have that 
morning? It was apparent that his purpose was 
to teach the lesson. But teaching the lesson may 
be, and too often is, quite different from teach- 
ing people. 

At the close of the lesson the class president 
spent several minutes introducing visitors and 
new members, and making announcements. All 
of these were well enough in themselves, but 
certainly not enough to cause anyone to go 
forth with courage and determination to be a 
better Christian. 

When the class session was over, about one- 
half of the class members and the teacher left 
the church. I wonder why they went away? 
Could it be that the teacher was partly respon- 
sible? 


It would not be difficult for anyone to evalu- 
ate the class session. No doubt everyone knew 
that the teacher had not made careful prepara- 
tion. He spent most of his time explaining the 
Scripture, and in a way which all the members 
had heard many times. No purpose in teaching 
was revealed. Neither was there any recogni- 
tion of the fact that there were principles of 
Christian living embodied in the lesson. . 

Not many months ago I visited an adult class 
in a small church in a county-seat town. There 
were three men and six or seven women present. 

I did not expect anything that day, but before 
the teacher had talked five minutes my interest 
was quickened. It became apparent that the 
teacher had made careful preparation, that he 
had a purpose in mind and knew how to realize 
it. As he presented the principles in the lesson, 
everyone was thinking. Then he began to relate 
the principles to their lives. In about fifteen 
minutes the members of the class were saying 
what they thought. They asked and answered 
questions. The teacher asked questions at the 
right time, and with considerable skill drew the 
class members out so that they found them- 
selves saying things they had never said before 
—they had not thought that way before. This 








day they were having a creative experienc 
which was made possible because the teache 
had guided their thinking. 

The time spent in the class that mornin 
seemed like five minutes instead of twenty-fiv: 
Thinking was stimulated, learning took place« 
and it was such a satisfying and rewardins 
experience that I found myself caught up in 
moving experience of worship. 

Did the class members go home after the clas 
session? No, all stayed for the preaching sery 
ice. Why? Because the teacher had guided then 
in such a way as to make them very much awars 
of their need for a closer and more vital fellow 
ship with God. They went to the preachins 
service ready and eager to be led in a worship 
ful experience. 

A teacher may use whatever lesson materia 
is at hand in the traditional method of talking 
at the class without any real purpose in mind 


The Sacred Song 


A Background Article 


Editor, The | 


Tue modern English hymn descends from 
the metrified psalm rather than from the Ger- 
man hymns of the Reformation. Sacred song, 
in Reformation times, was marked by three dis- 
tinct features: (1) It was in the vernacular, 
not Latin. (2) The songs were metrical; chant- 
ing of the Psalms in prose did not easily lend it- 
self to congregational singing. (3) They were 
for the use of the people at large, not for the 
clergy alone. Most of the great revivals in the 
Church, such as the Reformation, Pietism, Mor- 
avianism, and Methodism, were sung, as well as 
preached and written, into the hearts of the 
people. The leaders of those revivals, Luther, 
Spener, Zinzendorf, and Wesley, were them- 
selves hymnists. 

In 1524 Martin Luther wrote: “I wish, after 
the example of the Prophets and the ancient 
Fathers of the Church, to make German psalms 
for the people, that is to say, sacred hymns, so 
that the word of God may dwell among the 
people by means of song also.” 

Almost the first symptom of the great re- 
ligious awakening known as the Reformation 
was the evincing of a taste and a demand for 
religious songs in the vernacular tongues. A 
cardinal principle of this awakening, the in- 
dividualizing of responsibility, was at once in- 
fused into both the theory and practice of wor- 
ship. The hidden force which moved both clergy 
and people seemed to move along with the labors 
of the clergy; the need was evident, the demand 
sudden, the result quite obviously not one of 
design. 





or he may make his choice of materials and 
methods that enable him to realize his purposes. 
What a misuse of time it is for a teacher to 
spend the class period talking at the members. 

Surely the teacher will be so aware of his 
responsibility for guiding those he teaches that 
he will know the situation in the community, 
the problems people are compelled to face and 
solve. This awareness that has its roots deep 
in his concern for people will cause him to ask 
himself over and over again: What is my pur- 
pose in teaching the lesson? How can I best 
realize it? How can I guide my class so the 
members will discover the Christian principles 
presented in the lesson and discuss their appli- 
cation to the problems we face day after day? 

Good teaching will bring about changes in the 
viewpoints and attitudes of people that will 
find expression in their individual and group 
relationships. 


f the Reformation 
y Robert G. McCutchan 


hodist Hymnal 


Only metrified versions of the Scriptures 
were welcomed by Calvin; “Hin’ feste Burg,” 
Luther’s greatest hymn, while not a translation 
of Pslams 46, was inspired by it. The Bible, 
which had been so long kept from the people 
because of its being available only in the Latin 
language, was, in part, released to them in 
metrical forms. While only a very small portion 
of the Book was so released, the effect was elec- 
tric, and the innovation was welcomed with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Through it the quickened 
heart of the people could voice the expression of 
its revived faith. The people sang because they 
must sing, for it was their first opportunity 
since the earliest days of Christianity to sing 
“with the understanding also.”’ Crude as these 
very first metrical versions of the Psalms were, 
they allowed at least a portion of the word of 
God to dwell in the hearts of the people. 

This partial opening of the Scriptures was of 
much greater eventual significance than the 
hymns of the Reformation. The early history of 
popular German hymnody lies far back in the 
Middle Ages. But, for reasons which space does 
not admit of discussion here, these German 
hymns did not appeal to the English people as 
did the Genevan psalms. The Marian exiles, 
upon their return from Geneva, brought with 
them the first crude adaptations, Sternhold and 
Hopkins produced the Old Version, Tate and 
Brady followed with the New Version, and 
Watts made David speak as a Christian. It 
was through the renditions of the Psalms that 
the English hymn evolved. 
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PROTESTANTISM TODAY 


By Charles E. Schofield 


Editor, Adult Publications 


Tue American Commonwealth was born of Protestant ancestry and con- 
tinues to be predominantly Protestant in spirit and outlook. The very 
nature of this Protestant heritage opened the doors to people of Roman 
Catholic background upon the same terms of democratic equality. Because 
of the wide diversity of religious affiliation represented in American society, 
the principle of the separation of church and state has been carried further 
in our society than it has in any other major nation. 

The nearly two hundred years of independent life of the American 
Commonwealth has marked the major period of Protestant missionary 
activity. In consequence substantial Protestant groups have been estab- 
lished in eastern and southern Asia and smaller but vigorous communities 
in most of the major population areas of the earth. Altogether nearly 
15 per cent of the present population of the world is Protestant in faith. 

The development of the Protestant movement has been marked by two 
prevailing trends that seem, on the surface, to operate in sharply contra- 
dictory manner. On the one hand, from the time of the first break with 
Rome, Protestantism has shown a constant tendency to produce new divi- 
sions. Every year brings its crop of new dissidents who leave the old 
ecclesiastical homestead and set up housekeeping for themselves. On the 
other hand, from the beginning, Protestants have consistently manifested a 
vigorous and determined conviction that all Christians are essentially one 
family of God. 

The past twenty-five years have registered a profoundly significant 
movement toward some kind of organic expression of this ideal of funda- 
mental Christian unity. Out of it have come such interdenominational 
organizations as the World’s Sunday School Association, the International 
Council of Religious Education, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, the World Council of Churches, and a host of other similar 
organizations. Along with this has gone a definite drift toward the organic 
union of many of the major Protestant denominations. Among the first 
of these was the organization of the United Church of Canada. The unifi- 
cation of American and British Methodism has given powerful impetus 
to the movement. The most recent achievement has been the merger of 
the Evangelical Reformed and the United Brethren Churches. There is 
also in process a union of the International Council of Religious Education, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, the National Home Missions Council, and the 
United Council of Church Women, to form an inclusive federation of all 
the major evangelical Protestant forces of North America. 

The outcome has been an immeasurable enrichment of the religious life 
of the American community and an enhancement of the vitality of the 
churches. Dr. George Hedley, of Mills College, has recently published a 
volume of lectures originally prepared for and delivered in the chapel of 
Mills College, under the title, The Christian Heritage in America. (ADULT 
TEACHER, p. 7). In these lectures Dr. Hedley has gathered up the 
distinctive emphases that have characterized each of the major religious 
groups in our American society and pointed out the way in which our 
common life has been made the richer and more significant by virtue of 
the presence of these diverse elements in our population. This book will 
give any Protestant a fresh appréciation of the value and significance of 
his Protestant faith. 








In 1481, Girolamo Sav- 
onarola entered the 
monastery of San 
Marco in Florence. The 
picture above, which is 
after a painting by the 
artist Granet, shows the 
Dominican friar writing 
in his cell. His fervent 
preaching against cor- 
ruption in church and 
society led to excommu- 
nication by Pope Al- 
exander VI. The other 
picture, after a contem- 
porary painting, shows 
the burning of Savon- 
arola in Florence. 
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Woaen the famous Lorenzo de’ Medici lay dying, 
in the year 1492, he summoned Girolamo Savonarola, 
reformer of the Renaissance era, to shrive his soul. 
With reluctance, the reformer came and offered abso- 
lution upon three conditions. To Lorenzo, the Do- 
minican friar gave the first condition: “You must 
repent and feel true faith in God’s mercy.” To this 
Lorenzo agreed. Secondly, “You must give up your 
ill-gotten wealth.” To this, too, Lorenzo assented, 
after some hesitation. Thirdly, “You must restore 
the liberties of Florence.” Upon hearing this, 
Lorenzo turned his face to the wall and made no 
reply. Savonarola waited a few moments and then 
went away. Lorenzo died shortly afterwards— 
unabsolved. 

This story is typical of the famous Italian 
preacher who, before the Reformation, defied Papal 
authority and fought to the death against corruption 
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of the Reformation 


Learning for Life Course Background 
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in the Church. Although he remained Catholic in his 
theology and never harbored any thought of break- 
ing with the Roman Church, Savonarola was very 
much like the Protestant reformers in some ways. 
His stormy career suggests comparison with 
Luther; his attempt to build the model Christian 
commonwealth in Florence suggests comparison with 
Calvin’s work at Geneva; but his ignoble death sug- 
gests comparison with the burning of John Huss, 
another pre-Reformation figure. When Savonarola 
finally fell into the hands of the Pope’s commis- 
sioners, their orders were that the reformer was to 
die “even were he a second John the Baptist.” The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and other volumes in your 
public library will give accounts of Savonarola’s life 
and work. Why not ask some member of your adult 
class to look up the story of Savonarola and give the 
lass a report of it? 





Getting Ready to Teach 


You'll Find These Suggestions Helpful for the Learning for Life Course 


REFORMATION SUNDAY: November 2 is 
Reformation Sunday. On October 31, 1517, Martin 
Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the church 
door at Wittenburg. This marked the beginning of 
the popular spread of the Reformation. 

It would be appropriate for your group to sing 
Martin Luther’s most well-known hymn on Reforma- 
tion Sunday: 


A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing; 
Our helper He, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing : 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 

Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing: 


Let goods and kindred go, 
This mortal life also; 

The body they may kill: 
God’s truth abideth still, 
His kingdom is forever. 


See McCutchan’s article on “The Sacred Song of 
the Reformation” on page 4. 


VISUAL AIDS: A set of Kodachrome slides, 
Panorama of the Christian Church may be used, in 
whole or in part, with this series of lessons on “Great 
Protestant Leaders.” The set was developed by 
Roland H. Bainton, professor of Church History at 
Yale Divinity School. A lecture by Dr. Bainton to 
accompany the showing of the slides is included with 
them. 

The slides illustrate the great moments and events 
in the life of the Church with pictures taken from 
paintings, frescoes, mosaics, illuminated manu- 
scripts, stained glass windows, and, in modern times, 
Kodachrome photography. 

The entire set, 150 slides with the lecture, may be 
purchased for $70 or rented for $10. Since it is long 
and parts of it can be used for various purposes, it 
is probably better to plan to purchase it. 


The set is also available in five parts. Each part 
rents for $2.50 or may be purchased at the rate of 
50c per slide. The parts are as follows: The Early 
Church, 31 slides; The Medieval Church, Section A, 
30 slides; The Medieval Church, Section B, 82 slides; 
The Period of the Reformation, 39 slides; The Amer- 
ican and the Younger Churches, 18 slides. If you 
plan to use just one part, you will want The Period 
of the Reformation to go with this course. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY: In his editorial 
on “Protestantism Today,” Charles E. Schofield re- 
fers to the book, The Christian Heritage in America 


by George Hedley (Macmillan Co., 177 pp., $2.00). 
Teachers who are interested in Protestantism will 
find this book very helpful in understanding the de- 
velopment and background of various religious 
groups in our country. , 

Dr. Hedley treats the Jews, the Eastern Orthodox, 
the Catholics, the Lutherans, the Presbyterians, the 
Episcopalians, the Congregationalists, the Baptists, 
the Quakers, the Methodists, the Disciples of Christ, 
the liberal Christians, the revivalists, the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, and the Church of the Future. 
Your class may be interested in using this book as 
the basis for some study and discussion meetings— 
especially in December when Francis Asbury is 
studied and the results of the Reformation are sum- 
marized and evaluated. 


DECEMBER: The course on “Great Protestant 
Leaders” will be concluded in December. Teachers 
can be on the alert to collect material on the men to 
be considered. They are: John Bunyan, George Fox, 
John Wesley, and Francis Asbury. Special back- 
ground materials on each leader will appear in 
ADULT TEACHER. 


“WHOEVER LOSES HIS LIFE...” There 
are just a few things a teacher can do.... He can 
initiate enthusiasm, clear paths, and inculcate dis- 
ciplines. He can communicate a passion and a 
method; no more. His most serious triumph as a 
teacher is the paradoxical one of having his stu- 
dents, while he is teaching them and perhaps after- 


_wards, forget him in the absorption of the tradition 


or the inquiry of which he is the transient voice. 
Lucky for him if later his students feel his voice 
was just. As in the playing of music, it is the 
music, not the musician, that is ultimate, and in the 
art of teaching, it is what is taught that counts, not 
the teacher. It is a great tribute to an artist to say 
that he plays Beethoven or Bach, and puts nothing 
between them and his audience. But in so doing, 
he becomes one with both the composer and the 
listener. In the listener’s memory he anonymously 
shares the composer’s immortality. The teacher, too, 
is best remembered who is thus forgotten. He lives 
in what has happened to the minds of his students, 
and in what they remember of things infinitely 
greater than themselves or than himself. They will 
remember, perhaps, that once in a way, in the midst 
of the routine of the classroom, it was something 
not himself that spoke, something not themselves 
that listened. The teacher may well be content to be 
otherwise forgotten, or to live in something grown 
to ripeness in his students that he, however minutely, 
helped bring to birth. There are many students thus 
come to fruition whom I should be proud to have 
say, “He was my teacher.”—Irwin Edman, Phi- 
losopher’s Holiday. Viking Press, New York, 1938. 
Used by permission. 
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Great Protestant 
Leaders 


By J. Minton Batten 


Professor of Church History, School 
of Religion of Vanderbilt University 


Nov. 2: ULRICH ZWINGLI 


SEE MAP ON INSIDE BACK COVER 


Among the leaders of the Reformation Zwingli 
is the one reformer who would feel most at home in 
our world. He would be able to adapt himself to our 
modern ways of thought and his genial, winsome 
personality would attract enthusiastic groups of 
followers. In the sixteenth century Zwingli won dis- 
tinction as a scholar, priest, preacher, patriot, re- 
former, and the founder of a new and distinctive 
branch of Protestantism. Seek to give an element 
of reality to your presentation. This will require 
diligent study of the available materials. Most his- 
tories of the Reformation discuss Zwingli’s life, 
views, and work. The best detailed account of the 
Reformation in Switzerland is Schaff’s History of 
the Christian Church, Vol. VII., The Swiss Reforma- 
tion. The most satisfactory biography is S. M. Jack- 
son’s Huldreich Zwingli. There is a good discussion 
of this reformer in Protestantism, edited by W. K. 
Anderson. Your public library probably has The 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. II. If so, you 
should study carefully chapter X of that work. 


A brief summary of the background of Swiss his- 
tory is the best approach to the group study of 
Zwingli. In the mountainous country of Switzerland 
the people are divided into German, French, and 
Italian race and language groups. Throughout the 
Middle Ages these hardy mountaineers were noted 
both for their military prowess and their love of 
liberty. Then and now, Swiss history bears witness 
to an abiding interest in the development of a sane 
type of nationalism which unites peoples of differing 
races and languages into a state famed for its demo- 
cratic and independent spirit. In 1291 three Swiss 
cantons revolted against their Austrian overlords 
and began their prolonged struggle for independ- 
ence. In Zwingli’s day there were thirteen prac- 
tically independent Swiss cantons, each governing 
its own local affairs through democratic processes 
and all united in a federal state which exercised 
control over foreign affairs and other matters of 
common interest. 


In the age of the Reformation the masses of the 
Swiss people were ignorant, but the Renaissance cul- 
ture had found its way into their country. Erasmus, 
prince of humanists and foremost classical scholar 
of the age, lived at Basel. Three major threats then 
endangered the future of the Swiss people: (1) their 
political security was menaced by the constant peril 





of reabsorption into the Holy Roman Empire; (2) 
their economic life was being weakened by the prac- 
tice of hiring out their most promising young men 
for service as mercenary soldiers; and (3) their re- 
ligious development was hindered by the abuses 
prevalent in the decadent Roman Catholic Church. 
Zwingli served his country well by devoting his life 
to the discovery and application of measures de- 
signed to promote the cultural, political, economic, 
and religious welfare of its people. 


Have members of your group present the essential 
facts regarding the early life of Zwingli* as given 
by Walzer in Adult Student. Make these facts inter- 
esting by interpreting the significance of each suc- 
cessive step leading to Zwingli’s championship of the 
reform movement. Discuss family background, edu- 
cation, the developing interest in classical and bib- 


*Questions and suggestions to stimulate class discussion 
are printed in italics. 





Waatioik 


lical studies, and the ideas gained in student days 
which later influenced his career. 


Before breaking with the Roman Catholic Church 
Zwingli served as a priest in three of its parishes. 
Review his work at Glarus (1506-16), stressing his 
continued interest in humanistic and biblical studies 
and his increasing concern for the welfare of his 
parishioners. As chaplain with Swiss troops in Italy, 
he observed the political and moral dangers involved 
in mercenary military service and soon became the 
most forceful critic of this practice. In Italy he also 
noted the gross corruption, the weaknesses, and the 
inconsistencies involved in current papal claims and 
policies. At Einsiedeln (1516-18) Zwingli had be- 
fore him constant and abundant evidence of the evils 
connected with pilgrimages and indulgences. He 
realized the contrast between the religious practices 
of his day and the basic ethical requirements of the 
Christian faith. He says: “Here I began to preach 
the gospel of Christ in the year 1516, before anyone 
in my locality had so much as heard of Luther.” But 
it was not the full gospel which he preached later 
after he had accepted the basic principles of Prot- 
estantism as proclaimed by Luther. 


In 1519 Zwingli began his remarkable pastorate 
at Zurich, the most important city of German-speak- 
ing Switzerland. Enumerate the new factors which 
influenced his life at this time: his severe illness; 
his increasing regard for the Bible as the norm of 
his preaching and practice; Luther’s writings and 
teachings about salvation by faith, the priesthood 
of believers, the authority of the Scriptures, the 
right of the individual to interpret the Bible, and 
the necessity of a break with Rome. 


In 1520 Zwingli resigned his papal pension. He 
began to direct his forceful preaching against in- 
dulgences, financial exploitation by church author- 
ities, clerical celibacy, fasting, monasticism, image 
worship, papal primacy, the Mass, saint worship, and 
the belief in purgatory. Observe that in Zurich the 
democratic state cooperated with the church in the 
work of reformation. After Zwingli persuaded the 
town council of the reasonableness and the scrip- 
tural validity of his proposed reforms, he was given 
a free hand in translating his reform ideas into 
practice. His skill as a preacher, debater, and 
writer enabled him to enlist popular support. By 
1525 the church at Zurich had become the pattern 
for a new and distinctive type of Protestantism. 
What were the characteristic features of its doc- 
trine, organization, and worship? The pattern of the 
reformed church which Zwingli established at 
Zurich spread rapidly in other cantons of German- 
speaking Switzerland. 


There was inevitable tension between the Swiss 
Protestants and their countrymen who remained 
loyal to the medieval church. The Roman Catholic 
cantons allied themselves with the authorities of 
the Holy Roman Empire, thus endangering their 
Protestant neighbors’ right to freedom of worship 
and their political independence. This led to a 
threat of war in 1529 and actual conflict in 1531. 
Review the story of Zwingli’s tragic death. He died 
in the opening conflict of a long series of wars of 
religion which continued to devastate Europe for 
more than a hundred years. Zwingli’s followers 
later merged with adherents of the Calvinistic move- 


ment to form the Swiss Reformed and the German 
Reformed Churches. 


The development of a new and distinctive type of 
Protestantism under Zwingli’s leadership marks 
another step toward religious disunion in the six- 
teenth century. Summarize the points of difference 
which divided Zwingli and his followers from the 
Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the Anabap- 
tists. Seemingly the rise of a new era of denomina- 
tionalism was a necessary by-product of the new 
freedom of the Reformation period. Guide your 
group in the evaluation of the good and the evil in 
denominationalism. What steps are now being 
taken to allay harmful denominational rivairies and 
obtain cooperation, federation, and unity among 
Protestant groups? Survey the progress or the 
possibility of such movements within your own 
community. 


Related Scripture: 1 Corinthians 11:23-26 


The Scripture for today is Paul’s record of the 
Lord’s Supper. Read it when you discuss Zwingli’s 
beliefs about it. Discuss the differences between 
Zwingli’s belief that it was a memorial to Jesus 
and the doctrine of Transubstantiation, that is, that 
the bread and wine were actually changed into the 
body and blood of Christ. How does Zwingli’s belief 
compare with that of The Methodist Church today? 


The Discipline of The Methodist Church, para- 
graphs 78 and 79 says: 


The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the 
love that Christians ought to have among them- 
selves one to another, but rather is a sacrament of 
our redemption by Christ’s death; insomuch that, 
to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive 
the same, the bread which we break is a partaking 
of the body of Christ; and likewise the cup of 
blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ. 


Transubstantiation, or the change of the sub- 
stance of bread and wine in the Supper of our 
Lord, cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is re- 
pugnant to the plain words of Scripture, over- 
throweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions. 


The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten 
in the Supper, only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner. And the means whereby the body of Christ 
is received and eaten in the Supper is faith. 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not 
by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, 
lifted up, or worshiped. 

The cup of the Lord is not to be denied to the lay 
people; for both the parts of the Lord’s Supper, 
by Christ’s ordinance and commandment, ought to 
be administered to all Christians alike. 


Thus we see that the Methodist position, follow- 
ing the leadership of John Wesley, is neither that 
of the Roman Catholic Church nor that of Zwingl. 
Methodists regard the Lord’s Supper as a sacra- 
ment, not merely as a memorial meal.—EDITOR. 

ZWINGLI “defined the word ‘gospel’ as ‘everything 
that is made known of God to men, which instructs 
them and assures them of his will.’” 

—From Protestantism, a Symposium, edited by 
William K. Anderson. Used by permission. 
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Courtesy of New York Public Library 


The British Museum 


9: THOMAS CRANMER 


SEE COVER AND INSIDE COVER PAGE 


Nov. 


A knowledge of the facts about the English 
Reformation is an essential prerequisite for the 
understanding of American religious history. Our 
people are. predominantly Protestant in their 
church affiliation because the English people in the 
age of Cranmer separated themselves from the 
Roman Catholic Church and ultimately made their 
country the champion of Protestant interests. The 
fate of English Protestantism was uncertain for 
a period of 150 years. As late as 1688 an effort was 
made to restore papal authority in England. After 
that date the Anglican Church was securely estab- 
lished as the state church in England and the vari- 
ous dissenting churches had won their right to 
exist within the country. 

Information on the history of the English 
Reformation may be found in Walker’s History of 
the Christian Church, pp. 401-415, 457-480; Lind- 
say’s History of the Reformation in Lands Beyond 
Germany, pp. 315-420; Smith’s Age of the Refor- 
mation, Ch. V; and The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, Vol. II, Chs. XIII-XVI. A. F. Pollard’s Thomas 
Cranmer and the English Reformation provides the 
best biographical material on this topic. A study 
of the Book of Common Prayer, as used in the 
Anglican Church or the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, will enable you to help your group develop 
appreciation of the impressive worship materials 
prepared by Cranmer and his associates. 

Present the rise of English Protestantism against 
the background of the various factors which caused 





its origin and gave direction to its history. Its 
rise was influenced by religious and cultural factors 
such as the persistence of Wycliffite ideas; the in- 
terest in Renaissance learning; the importation of 
Protestant ideas as developed by continental re- 
formers like Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin; and the 
study of the Bible, which encouraged successive 
generations of Englishmen to seek the restoration 
of primitive Christianity. Emerging English na- 
tionalism encouraged popular resentment against 
papal interference in English affairs and gave 
designing Tudor sovereigns popular support in the 
development of their religious policies. England’s 
effort to exercise the balance of power in the game 
of international politics also influenced changes in 
religious institutions. At times the self-willed Tudor 
and Stuart sovereigns arbitrarily shaped the re- 
ligious affairs of their realm and attempted to 
secure conformity to a state church patterned in 
accordance with the royal pleasure, but the innate 
English love of liberty finally triumphed in the 
establishment of a state church with freedom for 
the individual to adhere to this church or any of the 
dissenting churches. 

Cranmer was the most important religious leader 
during the early years of the English Reformation. 
Review his preparation for this type of responst- 
bility, noting his middle-class origin, his Cambridge 
training, his diplomatic experience, his early interest 
in Protestant principles, and his contacts with con- 
tinental reformers. Have your group compare Cran- 
mer with Luther as to personal qualities such as 
prudence, courage, respect for constituted authori- 
ties, self-control, and loyalty to convictions. The 
rise of the Anglican Church is inseparably linked 
with the royal policies adopted by Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. Give unity and 
logical sequence to your discussion of Cranmer and 
the fate of his ideas by outlining the developments 
in Reformation history under each of these sov- 
ereigns. 

Under Henry VIII (1509-1547) the ties that 
bound England to the Papacy were completely 
broken. Henry’s divorce from Catharine of Aragon 
was the immediate cause of the breach with Rome, 
but the Reformation would have come to England 
regardless of the divorce problem. Why was the 
Pope unwilling to grant the divorce? What was 
Cranmer’s part in obtaining the divorce? The sub- 
mission of the clergy and parliamentary action made 
Henry the supreme head of the church in England. 
When Cranmer became Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1533 he was thoroughly committed to the idea of 
a national church in England, a church free from 
papal control and under royal domination. He 
hoped that this church would become Protestant 
in doctrine and worship, but he was willing to follow 
royal dictation in religious change. Examine the 
extent of the changes made by Henry. Most of the 
medieval doctrines and practices were preserved, 
but papal jurisdiction was abolished, much of the 
wealth of the church was confiscated by the king, 
and the free circulation of the English Bible was 
permitted. 

Edward VI (1547-1553) was a child ruler. Dur- 
ing his reign, control of national affairs was vested 
in councilors who were inclined to support a more 





thoroughgoing type of Protestantism. Cranmer ad- 
vanced this process by his counsels and by his par- 
ticipation in the work of drafting the Forty-Two 
Articles of Religion and the Book of Common 
Prayer. Acceptance of this creed and prayer book 
made the Anglican Church a Protestant church in 
its beliefs and forms of worship. Discuss the con- 
tents of this creed and prayer book. Note that this 
Anglican Church represented a less radical type of 
Protestantism than the form sponsored by Zwingli. 
With minor revision, the creed and the prayer book, 
as drafted by Cranmer and his associates, continue 
in use in the Anglican Church and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. Stress the fact that 
the Articles of Religion and the ritual of The Meth- 
odist Church are based upon Wesley’s revision of 
the Anglican creed and prayer book. 

Under Mary (1553-1558) England was ruled by 
a Roman Catholic queen whose great life purpose 
was the restoration of papal authority. What ef- 
fect did Mary’s rule have on Protestantism? All 
laws favoring Protestantism were annulled. The 
medieval system of church organization, doctrine, 
and worship was restored. Ruthless persecution was 
visited upon English Protestants. Cranmer was 
placed in the difficult position of choosing between 
obedience to royal authority and loyalty to Protes- 
tant ideas. For a time he wavered, but his courage 
in the hour of death gave staunch support to Prot- 
estantism. Review the story of his martyrdom as 
given by Walzer. 

Under Elizabeth (1558-1603) Anglicanism was 
restored as the state church in England. What was 
Elizabeth’s policy regarding organized religion? 
Comprehension was the motivating element in the 
religious policy of the new queen. She wished all 
her subjects to be united under royal control in one 
national church that would take a compromise posi- 


tion between nkomanism and all radical types of 
Protestantism. With this in mind, she restored 
Protestant bishops to office; secured a revision of 
the creed drafted by Cranmer and made the result- 
ing document, the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 
the official creed of the Anglican Church; had Par- 
liament prescribe uniformity of worship in accord- 
ance with a revised form of the Book of Common 
Prayer; and, persuaded Parliament to declare the 
sovereign to be the supreme governor of the church. 


This Elizabethan settlement of religious affairs 
along lines in harmony with Cranmer’s ideas proved 
satisfactory to a majority of English citizens. Who 
disapproved it? Since it disavowed papal control, it 
was unsatisfactory to Roman Catholics. It was 
equally unsatisfactory to more radical-minded Prot- 
estants in England. They early organized them- 
selves into a Puritan party and later formed dissent- 
ing churches such as the Congregational, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Quaker denominations. These 
dissenting groups believed that the Anglican Church 
had failed to carry Reformation principles to their 
logical conclusion. But the Anglican Church still 
stands for the need of system and order in religion, 
for beauty in worship, and for the preservation of 
the historic values in the religious heritage of the 
past. Cranmer exalted these values and his work 
lives on in the church which he helped to establish. 


Related Scripture: Psalms 95-96 


The Scripture lesson for today, selections from 
Psalms 95 and 96, is concerned with public worship. 
Because of Cranmer’s influence on the forms of 
worship of Protestantism, particularly the Epis- 
copal and the Methodist, this Scripture is appro- 
priate. Have it read at the time in the class when 
you consider Cranmer’s work on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.—EDITOR. 


Methodism’s Debt to Cranmer 


A Background Article by J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, 4dult Teacher 


The study of Thomas Cranmer should be espe- 
cially interesting to Methodists because of the rela- 
tion of The Methodist Church to the Church of 
England. John Wesley was himself ordained in 
the Church of England. In fact, he remained a 
member of that Church throughout his lifetime. He 
followed the forms and practices of the Church 
of England and acted as one of its clergymen. 


When Wesley worked out the services and orders 
of worship for his societies, he followed The Book of 
Common Prayer, in many instances making very 
few changes. It is enlightening to compare the forms 
in The Ritual of The Methodist Church with that 
of The Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
The Order for The Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion is almost identical with 
parts of that of the Episcopal Church, and many of 
the prayers and other orders are very similar. 


In a certain way, then, The Methodist Church is 


more closely related to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church than to any other Protestant church. Both 
are the offspring of the same parent, the Church 
of England. For that reason the work and contri- 
bution of Thomas Cranmer should be particularly 
significant to Methodists. 


There are reasons why this relationship has not 
been more emphasized. For one thing, one is not 
likely to claim a relationship which was voluntarily 
broken off. If a man breaks with his family and 
sets off on his own, he is not inclined to boast 
about his old home. He will not be able to see even 
the good points of his family objectively. 


Another reason why Methodists have not put 
much emphasis upon the work of Thomas Cranmer 
is that he had many weaknesses which have often 
been magnified at the expense of his good points. 
Cranmer was a gentle, unassuming man, perhaps too 
easily influenced by a king who was not always as 
ethical as he was strong. Many of the deeds of 
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Cranmer, and even of Henry VIII, can be better 
understood when they are interpreted in the light 
of their philosophy of the church and the state. They 
felt that the state should have authority over reli- 
gion. That Henry, the head of the state, should 
have some authority over the church was taken for 
granted. The separation of church and state, which 
we in America accept as a commonplace, was un- 
thought of by these men. 


Cranmer made many fine contributions to Prot- 
estantism directly and indirectly to Methodism. One 
of the most significant of these contributions was 
bringing religion to the people in their own lan- 
guage. In the Church of England the people not 
only heard the service in a language they could 
understand, but they also could take part in the 
service themselves. They could even read the Bible 
in their own language. We who have been brought 
up as Protestants probably cannot appreciate what 
those privileges meant to persons who had not had 
them. 


Some Methodists, supposedly in the interests of 
being evangelical and prophetic, have not followed 
The Book of Worship, The Ritual, and the orders 
of worship provided by the church as being too 
formal and not free enough. This was not the posi- 
tion of Wesley. 


The Book of Worship says: 


Methodism has never been considered a li- 
turgical church, but it always has had fixed 
forms to guide it in its recurrent acts of public 
worship. During the greater part of John 
Wesley’s life Methodists in England worshiped 
in their parish churches. Methodist meetings 
were usually held at times that did not conflict 
with the stated services of worship in the 
churches. When the Methodist societies met, 
they followed a simple pattern. ... It was 
assumed that members of the societies had 
already shared in public worship according 
to the order of the Book of Common Prayer. 


John Wesley said: 


I believe there is no Liturgy in the World, 
either in ancient or modern language, which 
breathes more of a solid, scriptural, rational 
piety than the Common Prayer of the Church of 
England. And though the main of it was com- 
piled considerably more than two hundred years 
ago, yet is the language of it not only pure, 
but strong and elegant in the highest degree. 


Many Methodists are discovering through The 
Ritual and through orderly worship a deepening 
experience of God. Methodism does well to 
acknowledge her gratitude to Thomas Cranmer. 


For discussions of some major issues facing 
Methodists in their practices of public worship, 
see these articles in the October Adult Student: 


“The Hazards of Ritualism,”’ by Roy L. Smith. 
“Not Formality but Liturgy,” by R. P. Marshall. 


“What Kind of Worship Services Do We Need?” 


by Charles E. Schofield. <i, 
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16: MENNO SIMONS 


Now. 


The Reformation produced four major types of 
Protestant tradition. These types found expression 
in the Lutheran, Anglican, Reformed, and Ana- 
baptist families of churches. The rise of the Ana- 
baptist churches is the most neglected phase of 
Reformation history. The Anabaptist movement 
deserves careful study because its leaders and their 
humble followers championed many ideas which 
have become a most cherished part of our Protestant 
heritage. 

Menno Simons was one of the most influential 
early leaders of this movement. You can make the 
facts about his career more significant if you in- 
terpret them in the light of the general history of 
the Anabaptists. Excellent materials for such in- 
terpretation are available in Lindsay, History of 
the Reformation in Lands Beyond Germany, pp. 
430-469; Newman, Manual of Church History, Vol. 
II, pp. 148-200; Vedder, Short History of the Bap- 
tists; and Smith, The Story of the Mennonites. 
The best biographies of Menno Simons are by H. 
S. Bender, Menno Simons’ Life and Writings, and 
John Horsch, Menno Simons: His Life, Labors and 
Teachings. 

How explain the origin of the Anabaptist move- 
ment? Competent authorities trace its origin to 
three main sources: (1) it represents in part the 
revival of ideas and practices of medieval anti- 
churchly groups; (2) it was partially due to the 
new interest in the study of the Bible during the 
16th century; and (3) it is properly regarded as 
the radical or left-wing branch of the Protestant 





movement. By the year 1521'some men had become 
convinced that Luther was tearing down the 
medieval religious house without building a truly 
spiritual temple to replace it. By 1525 many earnest 
Christians were reaching the conclusion that both 
Luther and Zwingli had failed to reform the church 
to the extent demanded by the teaching of Scripture. 


In Germany, Switzerland, and other countries 
radical reformers began to organize a new type of 
church. Its members accepted the basic principles 
of the Reformation as defined by Luther and bor- 
rowed teachings from medieval heretical groups, but 
they insisted on exercising their own complete 
freedom in interpreting the Bible and in defining 
and following their own views of the essentials of 
Christian faith and practice as revealed in its teach- 
ing. The movement lacked unity. It was highly 
individualistic in character. The interpretation of 
Scripture tended toward extreme literalism. Here 
was a religious movement that arose out of the 
spiritual strivings of the common man. It defied 
religious dictation by any state church, Protestant or 
Roman Catholic. Since the state church idea was 
dominant at the time, the hand of every man seemed 
raised against the Anabaptists. They suffered more 
severe persecution than any other religious group of 
the Reformation era. 


Although there was infinite variety of opinion 
among the Anabaptists, they were in general agree- 
ment on certain principles. They were convinced 
that the church should be a voluntary organization, 
composed of regenerate persons who seek to share 
its fellowship. Each local church was regarded as 
a completely autonomous, self-governing unit. Its 
organization should be democratic, and its worship 
simple and spontaneous in form. They repudiated 
infant baptism and insisted that persons who had 
been baptized in infancy should be rebaptized on 
profession of faith prior to their admission into 
church fellowship. In the early phases of the move- 
ment baptism was administered by pouring, sprink- 
ling, or immersion; after 1575 immersion became 
the uniform mode of baptism. In the age of the 
Reformation the Anabaptists were the outstanding 
advocates of such modern ideas as the separation of 
Church and State, libery of conscience for the in- 
dividual, and full toleration for all religious faiths 
of all peoples. 


On other matters there was more variation in 
opinion. Most Anabaptists were pacifists in their 
attitude toward war. Some refused to take an 
oath or hold civil office. They generally. emphasized 
the idea that property is held by the individual 
Christian as God’s trustee, but a few groups advo- 
cated communism three centuries before the days 
of Karl Marx. Pantheistic, anti-Trinitarian, and 
anti-Augustinian doctrinal views were held by some 
groups. Others placed special emphasis on the 
second coming of Christ and developed fantastic 
ideas about his approaching millennial reign on 
earth. 


The individualistic and radical nature of this 
movement inevitably attracted extremists. In 1534 
a fanatical group of Anabaptist agitators gained 
control of the city of Munster and put into prac- 
tice their most extreme social, economic, and re- 
ligious ideas, including polygamy and communism. 
By 1536 this Munster experiment had been sup- 


pressed with horrible slaughter. But the actions 
of this extremist group tended to discredit the whole 
Anabaptist movement despite the fact that it had 
in its fellowship many of the most Christ-like men 
of the times. There was need for a leader who could 
purge the movement of its extremist tendencies 
and conserve and perpetuate the religious values in- 
herent in its teaching. This was the great life work 
of Menno Simons. 


Now present the life story of Menno Simons as 
given by Walzer. Review the story of his youth 
in Holland, his career as a priest in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and his acceptance of Protestant 
ideas. Examine the factors which caused him to 
accept Anabaptist views. Have your group itemize 
his varied activities as an Anabaptist leader. What 
were the distinctive teachings which Menno Simons 
emphasized ? 


Give adequate time to the consideration of modern 
survivals of the influence of the Anabaptist move- 
ment. The numerous branches of the Mennonite 
Church trace their origin to the work of Menno 
Simons. What are the characteristic beliefs and 
practices of the Mennonites? Observe that the 
Anabaptist movement also found expression in 
numerous German church groups such as the Dunk- 
ards, Schwenkfelders, and German Baptists. All 
these groups have found a place in American church 
life. The English and the American Baptist churches 
owe their origin to the influence of English refugees 
who learned the principles of the Anabaptist move- 
ment from the Mennonites of Holland. 


The Anabaptist insistence on autonomy of the 
local church as ruled by democratic processes has 
served as the pattern for church government for 
all denominations using the congregational polity, 
including the Congregational-Christian Church, the 
Baptist churches, and the Disciples of Christ. Many 
of the beliefs and practices of the Quakers were 
probably borrowed from the Anabaptists. Christians 
of many faiths have now developed conscientious 
objections to military service. American Baptists 
were following an Anabaptist tradition when they 
took the lead in the movement for the separation of 
church and state in this country, a movement which 
ultimately resulted in the writing of provisions for 
the separation of church and state into the federal 
constitution and all our state constitutions. The 
present widespread recognition of liberty of con- 
science and freedom for all forms of worship are 
due in part to the advocacy of these essential free- 
doms by Menno Simons and other Anabaptists of 
the Reformation era. 


Related Scripture: Matthew 5:33-48 


The Scripture selection for today is taken from 
the Sermon on the Mount. Have the verses read at 
the time the class discusses some of the various opin- 
ions held by Anabaptist groups. Let the class mem- 
bers point out how their attitudes might come from 
these teachings of Jesus. Note the quotation in 
Adult Student: “They ‘refused to bear arms, to hold 
civil office, to take an oath, and to participate in 
worldly amusements.’” Does this Scripture bear 
out these practices ?—EDITOR. 
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Q. “What is the chief end of man?” A. “To glorify God, 
and enjoy him for ever.”—Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism, A.D. 1647. 


Nov. 23: JOHN CALVIN 


Calvin ranks next to Luther as the most influential 
of the Protestant reformers. For four centuries 
the work of this religious leader has been subjected 
to varied evaluation by his followers and his critics. 
Seek an impartial, objective estimate of the man, 
his views, and his contributions to religious life 
and thought. This will require thoughtful study 
of available materials. You will find a sharply 
critical account in Smith’s Age of the Reformation, 
pp. 160-181, and a highly appreciative treatment in 
Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. VII, 
The Swiss Reformation, pp. 257ff. More impartial 
estimates are given by Lindsay, The Reformation 
in Lands Beyond Germany, pp. 61-131, and Palm, 
Calvinism and the Religious Wars. Excellent books 
on Calvin have been written by Georgia Harkness, 
John Calvin, The Man and His Ethics, and Williston 
Walker, John Calvin, The Organizer of Reformed 
Protestantism. 


Born in 1509, Calvin belonged to the second gen- 
eration of reformers and consequently he was able 
to build on foundations already prepared by Luther 
and Zwingli. Review the story of the youth of Cal- 
vin, emphasizing his French middle-class parentage, 
his early education in association with children of 
the nobility, and his endowment with a precocious 
mind and an insatiate thirst for knowledge. He 
was ready for study at the University of Paris at 
the age of fourteen. Study at Paris (1523-1528) 
gave him the best undergraduate training available 
in his day, enlisted. his interest in humanistic learn- 





ing, and taught him to write French and Latin prose 
with a clearness of style unmatched by any of his 
contemporaries. Graduate study in law (1528-1531) 
gave him a thorough mastery of Roman law, a 
legalistic trend in his thinking, a rare understanding 
of the principles of group organization, and unique 

skill in expressing his ideas in logical terms. . 


In 1531 Calvin gave promise of becoming the most 
talented humanist in France. By 1533 he had ex- 
perienced a sudden conversion. This was a conver- 
sion from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. It 
was accompanied by a thorough commitment of his 
life to the service of God. Have your group suggest 
possible factors which influenced Calvin’s conver- 
sion, such as the views of spiritually-minded French 
humanists, the writings of Luther and Zwingli, the 
study of the Bible, and the elements in the Roman 
Catholic system which would probably prove repul- 
sive to a man of Calvin’s training and interests. 
Discuss Calvin’s early reform efforts in France. 
Though forced to make frequent moves in order to 
escape the French authorities who were seeking to 
‘rush Protestantism, Calvin was able within three 
years to master the extant literature of Protestant 
theology. 


By 1536 he had prepared his own system of 
heology and published it in his famous book, The 
institutes of the Christian Religion. Though later 
subjected to many revisions, the first edition of 
his book presents the essential features of the Cal- 
‘inistic system of doctrine. Examine this system, 
lacing special emphasis upon Calvin’s belief in a 
verbally inspired Bible as the final authority in re- 
igion and the sovereignty of God as the basic truth 
f theology. Calvin taught the total depravity and 
ielplessness of mankind, thus placing equal stress 
ipon the omnipotence of God and the impotence of 
nan. Like Luther and Zwingli, he accepted the 
Augustinian doctrines of predestination and elec- 
ion. But Calvin stated these doctrines in sharper 
erms. He believed that by divine decree certain 
ndividuals are chosen for salvation and others for 
lamnation. All deserve to be lost, but God deter- 
nines to save some. The atonement is limited in 
ts extent as the benefits of Christ’s death apply to 
he elect only. The elect are made willing to be saved 
'y God’s grace, which is irresistible, and they can- 
ot finally fall away from a state of grace. Calvin 
laced more emphasis on the ethical implications of 
‘hristianity than any other reformer. He constantly 
tressed the truth that the Christian is under 
upreme obligation to seek to know and to do the 
rill of God. Have your group discuss the values 
nd the defects in this doctrinal system. 


In 1536 Calvin, equipped with excellent training 
nd a fully-developed theology, was called to the 
iinistry of the church in Geneva. Have a member 
f your group relate the circumstances of his call. 
Vhat were the religious and moral conditions exist- 
ig in the city at the time? Calvin regarded the 
all as a divine summons to establish an ideal re- 
gious community. His goal was a church composed 
f Christians so completely motivated by religious 
nd moral zeal that they would devote their lives to 
ie discovery and the performance of the will of 
od. Geneva was to be a theocracy, a kingdom of 





the saints over whom God ruled. Explain the opposi- 
tion to Calvin’s program. In 1538 he was banished 
from the city. 

During the years 1538-1541 Calvin served as 
pastor of a church of French refugees at Stras- 
bourg. There he developed a simple, dignified, and 
impressive form of worship which has been widely 
adopted in the non-liturgical Protestant churches. 
Meanwhile the Genevans, who had once found them- 
selves unable to get along with Calvin, now dis- 
covered that they could not manage their church 
affairs satisfactorily without him. They asked him 
to return, promising him a free hand in establish- 
ing his entire program of reform. 

Throughout Calvin’s second stay in Geneva (1541- 
1564) he worked tirelessly to make it a model Chris- 
tian city. He was equally zealous in his effort to 
spread Reformed church ideas in other lands. Suwr- 
vey the various means used by Calvin to disseminate 
his ideas such as preaching, teaching, writing books 
and pamphlets, and conducting correspondence with 
reform leaders in most countries of Europe. He 
established an important training school for preach- 
ers, thus giving to Calvinistic churches their note- 
worthy interest in high standards of ministerial 
education. 

Examine Calvin’s theory regarding the proper 
relationship of church and state. He believed both 
to be ordained of God and equally obligated to co- 
operate in achieving the will of God in human 
society. Discuss the merits and defects of the rigid 
code of moral discipline which Calvin imposed on 
the Genevans. Was this code based chiefly on Old 
Testament legalism or the New Testament law of 
love? Examine Calvin’s severe measures in dealing 
with his opponents, particularly doctrinal opponents 
like Servetus. Remember that this was an intolerant 
age. Both Protestants and Roman Catholics burned 
heretics in the sixteenth century. As a rule only 
the lowly Anabaptists championed freedom of con- 
science for each individual and freedom of worship 
for all religious groups. 


Emphasize Calvin’s inventive genius and organiz- 
ing ability as manifested in his development of the 
presbyterial type of church government, a church 
polity in which democratic principles function 
effectively through representative agencies. Under 
this system all fully ordained ministers were of 
equal rank. Laymen and ministers shared equally in 
the responsibility of governing the church through 
a gradated series of representative bodies, includ- 
ing sessions, presbyteries, synods, and the general 
assembly. Methodist church government has a num- 
ber of features borrowed from this church polity. 
In America and in many other lands Calvinists, 
thoroughly familiar with democracy functioning 
through representative government in their 
churches, have made significant contributions 
toward the development of modern democracy and 
representative government. 


Among the reformers Calvin exercised the great- 
est international influence. In Switzerland the fol- 
lowers of Zwingli and Calvin merged to form the 
Swiss Reformed Church. Calvin’s theology and 
church polity types the German Reformed Church, 
the French Reformed Church, the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and all forms of Presbyterianism. His 
views on doctrine and ethics were the controlling 
factors in the development of English and American 
Puritanism. 


Related Scripture: Romans 8: 28-35, 37-39 


The Scripture for today is taken from Paul’s 
Letter to. the Romans, in which he explains his 
theological position. After you have discussed Cal- 
vin’s theology, let members of the class point out 
hou this Scripture may have been the basis for 
some of his ideas. They may be able to point out 
similarities between Calvin and Paul, in their inten- 
sity of purpose, strict moral demands, and theo- 
logical beliefs. Do you think that Paul would ever 
have consented to burning one of his enemies, even 
though he felt that he was an enemy of Christianity? 
—EDITOR. 


Presbyterian Discipline 


The following quotation is from The Christian 
Heritage in America, by George Hedley (The Mac- 
millan Company), and is used by permission: 


One particular aspect of personal and group dis- 
cipline has been so much stressed by the Presby- 
terians, from Calvin’s time onward, that it must 
be mentioned as a... great characteristic of the 
movement as a whole. This is the discipline of the 
intellect, the demand for trained intelligence. Cal- 
vin could build his majestic structure of theological 
teaching, could promulgate and defend it, because 
he had a great mind: a mind great not only in its 
native endowment, but great also through the rigor- 
ous training he had received in the law. He in- 
sisted that no one was worthy to lead, whether in 
theological thinking or in practical administration, 
who lacked intelligence or who lacked the training 
to make his intelligence useful. 


Through all the years the Presbyterians have 
been foremost among the Protestant denominations 


in insisting upon the highest possible standards for 
admission to the ministry. Candidates are required 
to show that they have capacity for real study and 
thinking; and then, through the colleges and the 
theological schools, they are required to study and 
to think. (Characteristically and significantly, the 
Presbyterian seminaries yet are resisting the gen- 
eral trend toward the abandonment of required 
study of Hebrew and Greek.) 


This concern for an educated ministry, shared 
ever by the Presbyterian laymen, has made the lay- 
men educated too. Nowhere else in Protestantism 
has the sermon played so crucial a part in the life 
of the Church, and nowhere else has it faced so 
much of healthy criticism from the pews. The 
“sermon-taster” is a notable figure of Scottish 
Church life: the layman (or lay woman) who 
watches for every slightest flaw of structure or 
of doctrine, who rejoices in a point cogently made, 
who criticizes without mercy and yet without malice. 
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Nov. 30: JOHN KNOX 


At Geneva Calvin attempted to make the govern- 
ment of God a reality in a single city. John Knox, 
destroyer and builder, labored with passionate zeal 
to bring the whole reaim of Scotland under the rule 
of God. In the sixteenth century Scotland was one 
of the most backward countries in Western Europe. 
Its schools were only lightly touched by the new 
learning of the Renaissance movement. Its political 
and economic institutions were disorganized due 
to the rule of weak kings and the strife of feudal 
lords. International policies and internal weak- 
nesses made the country a sort of football kicked 
about by France and England during their cease- 
less struggles for power. In Scotland the Roman 
Catholic Church owned more than one-third of the 
land. The Scottish Church in the sixteenth century 
manifested all the evils that could be found in the 
wealthy, degenerate medieval ecclesiastical system. 


Knox brought the Reformation to Scotland. He 
thoroughly transformed the doctrine, polity and 
worship of its churches, gave the nation a new 
and fuller measure of political unity and independ- 
ence, placed it on the road to leadership in the 
world of culture, and leavened its life by means 
of the permeating influence of moral and spiritual 
power. 

On the Scottish Reformation read: Lindsay, The 
Reformation in Lands Beyond Germany, pp. 274- 
314; Smith, Age of the Reformation, Ch. VI, and 
D. H. Fleming, Reformation in Scotland. The best 
biographical materials for use in this study may 
be found in P. H. Brown’s John Knox, A Biography 
and Henry Cowan’s John Knox, Hero of the Scottish 
Reformation. 


Trace the early efforts to introduce the Reforma- 
tion into Scotland, noting that the movement made 








slow progress until it came under Knox’s dynamic 
leadership. 


The introduction of Lutheran ideas occasioned 
ruthless repressive measures. In 1528 Patrick Ham- 
ilton, the first Protestant martyr in Scotland, was 
burned at the stake because he preached Lutheran 
ideas at St. Andrews where Knox studied. Under 
George Wishart, the next outstanding Protestant 
advocate, the Scottish Protestant movement became 
more Calvinistic in its emphases. Knox first ap- 
pears in the annals of the Reformation as the friend 
and colaborer of Wishart. He belonged to a little 
band of men who carried swords to protect Wishart 
from mob violence during his itinerant preaching 
tours. In 1546 Wishart was burned at the stake. 


Discuss Knox’s preparation for leadership in the 
work of reform. He was a man of the people, sympa- 
thetic with popular interests and intensely patriotic. 
After study at St. Andrews’ University he was 
ordained as a Roman Catholic priest in 1540. 
Service in the priesthood gave him full knowledge 
of the gross superstition and corruption existing 
within the church. 

Lead your group in the examination of the fac- 
tors which influenced Knox to become a Protestant, 
including the power of humanistic ideas, the in- 
spiring example of the heroic courage of Hamilton 
and Wishart, the influence of continental Protest- 
ant ideas, and the deepening religious experience 
resulting from his study of the Scriptures, par- 
ticularly the message of the seventeenth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John. 


After Wishart’s death the leadership of Scottish 
Protestantism devolved upon Knox. The country 
was not ready for reform in 1546. Knox was com- 
pelled to spend thirteen years in exile before Prot- 
estantism had its chance for success. Observe that 
these intervening years of wandering provided Knox 
with experiences which further qualified him for 
religious leadership among his people. His service 
as a galley slave in the French fleet demonstrated 
his willingness to suffer in loyalty to his religious 
convictions. His experience as a minister in the 
newly established Anglican Church made him dis- 
trustful of all forms of compromise in the develop- 
ment of Protestant doctrine, church organization, 
and worship. In England he was a forerunner of 
English Puritanism. 


Driven to the continent as a refugee from the 
persecution of Protestants by Queen Mary of Eng- 
land, John Knox served as pastor of congregations 
of English Protestant refugees at Frankfort and 
Geneva. In Geneva, Knox worked in close collabora- 
tion with Calvin and perfected his knowledge of 
the Calvinistic doctrine, polity, worship, and moral 
discipline. He regarded Geneva in the days of 
Calvin’s triumph as “the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was on earth since the days of 
the Apostles.” Increasingly he hoped to do for 
Scotland what Calvin had done for Geneva. 

In 1559 Knox returned to Scotland. His forceful 
preaching on the necessity for “cleansing the 
temple” enlisted popular support for the Reforma- 
tion. Scottish nobles, won to the support of Prot- 
estantism by his persuasive pleas, organized them- 
selves as the “Lords of the Congregation” and 





defied royal authority by sponsoring religious re- 
form along the lines suggested by Knox. Moral 
and military support from English Protestants was 
solicited and obtained. 


In the year 1560 Scotland made the transition 
from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. Stress 
the events of that year: the Scottish parliament 
abolished the jurisdiction of the Pope; it approved 
a strongly Calvinistic Confession of Faith as pre- 
pared by Knox and his helpers; and it ordered the 
preparation of Protestant forms of church organ- 
ization and worship. The resulting Book of Dis- 
cipline for the government of the church and Book 
of Common Worship, for the guidance of its wor- 
ship services, works drafted for the most part by 
Knox, followed closely the ideas developed by Calvin, 
Knox’s Confession of Faith, Book of Discipline 
and Book of Common Worship have typed Presby- 
terianism among English-speaking peoples through- 
out the world. 


For twelve years after 1560 Knox continued to 
guide the destinies of the emerging Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. Queen Mary of Scotland, a 
determined supporter of the old faith and a still 
more determined champion of the rights of absolute 
monarchy, was his major opponent. In their con- 
flicts Knox was spokesman for both Protestantism 
and democracy. Whenever the strong-willed queen 
interviewed the staunch advocate of Protestantism, 
there was drama in the making. In one of these 
interviews, Mary asked whether sovereigns should 
be resisted and received the answer: “If princes 
exceed their bounds, madam, they may be resisted 
and even deposed.” “What are you within this 
commonwealth?” asked the Queen. “A subject born 
within the same, madam. And albeit I neither be 
earl, lord nor baron within it, yet God has made 
me (how abject that I ever be in your eyes) a 
profitable member within the same.” Lindsay thinks 
that modern democracy came into being with that 
answer. 

English aid and the personal mistakes of Queen 
Mary enabled the Protestants to stabilize their posi- 





tion. The predominance of Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land was assured when Mary was deposed in 1567. 
In carrying the religious revolution to successful 
completion Knox also succeeded in introducing 
political, economic, social, and intellectual trends 
which have persisted in Scottish history. At the 
age of fifty-nine he had worn himself out by his 
ceaseless labors. Just before his death in November, 
1572, the English ambassador reported: “He is now 
so feeble as scarce can he stand alone, yet doth he 
cause himself to be carried to the church and 
preacheth with the same vehemence and zeal that 
ever he did.” 

Though Knox was inferior to Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin in originality, his courage and his devo- 
tion to the cause of reform made him the greatest 
figure in Scottish history. His labors made the 
nation Protestant and typed its national character- 
istics which have persisted to modern times. 


Related Scripture: John 17:6-10, 20-21. 


The Scripture for today is taken from the chap- 
ter which was a special inspiration to John Knox, 
the Fourth Gospel record of the prayer of Jesus. 
Let the class members discuss how this chapter 
could help inspire him to Protestantism and to 
endure the trials and tribulations to which he was 
subjected.—EDITOR. 


THE END AND CAUSE then, why God imprints in 
the weak and feeble fiesh of man this image of His 
own power and majesty, is not to puff up flesh in 
opinion of itself; neither yet that the heart of him 
that is exalted above others should be lifted up by 
presumption and pride, and so despise others; but 
that he should consider he is appointed lieutenant to 
One, whose eyes continually watch upon him, to see 
and examine how he behaves himself in his office. 

—From “The Source and Bounds of Kingly 
Power” by John Knox; The World’s Great Sermons, 
edited by S. E. Frost Jr.; 1943; Halcyon House, 
publishers. 


Orient and Occident 


The house of John 
Knox, Scotch re- 
former and founder 
of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, from an 
old print by E. Rad- 
clyffe, published im 
London in 1837. The 
house still stands in 
Edinburgh on High 
Street. 
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‘TRE? 


By Woodrow Geier 


Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 
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Christ and the Christian 


Nov. 2: CHRISTIAN SPEECH AND 
CONDUCT 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: JAMES 3:1 to 5:12. 


In 3:1-4; 12, James expands an earlier comment 
upon control of the tongue (cf. 1:19-20). The back- 
ground of this advice is probably suggested by 
Paul in I Corinthians 14 where he contrasts un- 
intelligible “speaking in tongues” with the intelli- 
gible exhortation of the prophet. There was 
apparently an eagerness upon the part of some 
Christians to speak in public whether or not they 
really had anything to say, and often the result was 
confusion rather than edification. James deals with 
more than the question of unintelligible gibberish 
called “speaking in tongues,” yet the need of such 
advice is suggested by that phenomenon. It is in- 
teresting that James thinks of the ability to control 
one’s tongue as a mark of Christian maturity (3:2). 


In 3:3-6 he uses some striking figures of speech 
to point out the power of speech. The analogy of 
bits in the horses’ mouths is not complete, since 
the mouth actually is a part of the whole body which 
is guided by the will. Ships were guided by two 
oars or paddles, working in a row-lock or porthole. 
This figure brings out the point that the will of 
the pilot in controlling the oar (tongue) is im- 
portant. Verse 5 deals with boastful self-assertion 
into which men are betrayed, the tongue being in 
reality but the instrument of the mind. As such, 
however, it can cause much trouble and widespread 
ruin (3:5). Verse 6 is obscure, although its gen- 
eral meaning is probably much the same as verse 
5: a small member can do great harm. The “un- 
righteous world” is the evil element in society, to 
which the tongue is here said to correspond in the 
body. It is the means by which inner defilement is 
expressed (cf. Mark 7:22f), and the body stained. 
Such a tongue is incapable of true praise of God; 
like a tree, it cannot bear two kinds of fruit at once 
(cf. 3:7-12). 


Having described the dangers of an evil tongue, 
James deals with its causes. One cause is a jealous 
and quarrelsome spirit inspired by Satan and not 
by God (3:13-18). When the wisdom of God resides 
within, the tongue inevitably produces fruits of 
kindness and good feeling. James stressed conduct 
as the test of wisdom, as he has previously made it 
the criterion of faith (cf. 2:18). Possession of true 
wisdom and spiritual enlightenment (understand- 
ing) will avoid jealousy and selfish ambition in 
regard to party or personal opinions, which in turn 
cause disorder. Divine wisdom is pure (conse- 
crated) in contrast to that which is earthbound; it 
is generally characterized by kindness and an 
ability to learn. It has an assured faith and is 


sincere (3:17). Such an attitude is more efficacious 
than a bitter controversial spirit (3:18). 

Another reason for an evil tongue which causes 
quarrels is greed and self-gratification rather than 
a real interest in the truth (4:1-10). “Wars” and 
“fightings” refer to quarrels over doctrine, church 
management, and similar issues which existed in the 
churches. “Passions” in an evil sense suggest lust 
for power, and even revenge and the humiliation 
of one’s opponents. Heresy “trials,” then as now, 
are tests, not of truth, but of power. Because 
those wishing to usurp power are hindered, they 
cause dissension (4:2), “kill” being figurative. The 
trouble is that they seek their ends without asking 
in the right spirit; their aim is solely self-interested 
and selfish (4:2b-3). If they would pray with true 
wisdom, they would produce peace and also perhaps 
be recognized as right; their selfishness blinds them 
to their faults and makes them unacceptable to the 
assembly of their fellows. 


The proof that these individuals are rightly ac- 
cused is their eagerness to have the approbation of 
the world (4:4-6). They are advised to submit to 
God on the assumption that resistance of the devil 
(who controls the ‘“‘world’”’) leads to his conquest. 
When one draws near to God, seeking His will sin- 
cerely and without double-mindedness, he can be 
assured that God will respond (4:8). God’s eager- 
ness to bless man’s life is implied here, correspond- 
ing to Jesus’ emphasis upon the love of God; James 
is, however, concerned to emphasize the fundamental 
condition of reaping the reward of fellowship with 
God. So he insists upon clean hands and purity of 
heart. He stabs again at the double-mindedness 
which characterized him who sought to “have his 
cake and eat it too,” or who could not decide to go 
all-out for the intentions and purposes of God. 
Wretchedness follows such indecision (4:9). 

In the face of life’s uncertainty it is arrogant to 
neglect God and plan for the future without refer- 
ence to him (4:13-17). It is sin to ignore “what is 
right,” that is, that the future is entirely dependent 
on God, and thus to submit to him. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Professor of Religious Education, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


LESSON OUTLINE 
A. A timely message for a day 
characterized by 
1. Rumors 
2. Suspicion 
3. Propaganda 
B. The power of words 
C. Words that hurt individuals 
Ridicule 
Labels 
Condescending 
Idle and indiscreet 
Gossip 
Words that hurt nations 
Words appropriate for Christians 
Sincerity of words revealed by behavior 
The secret of Christian behavior 
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Your Purpose 


Several of the passages from the Book of James 
that are used today deal primarily with Christian 
conduct. You will note, however, that the lesson 
outline suggests that your primary emphasis be 
given to the matter of Christian speech. Most of 
our lessons deal with Christian conduct. It would 
seem wise, therefore, in this particular discussion 
to concentrate upon one phase of Christian conduct, 
namely Christian speech. 


Guiding the Discussion 


It would seem appropriate to begin the discussion 
with Bugbee’s Wesley Quarterly comment that this 
is a timely lesson. He reminds that “for several 
years we have been living in an atmosphere super- 
charged with rumor, gossip, and propaganda.” 
Find out if members of the class agree with this 
statement and if they can give illustrations of such 
reports and statements. It is important that you 
should have some of these reports in mind. 


The point of this introduction and of these illus- 
trations is to stress the importance and the power 
of words. Note these statements from the lesson 
material: 


“The most potent instrument of promoting bitter- 
ness and conflict is the tongue,” (Redus, Adult Stu- 
dent). 


“The tongue is the drawbridge across which word 
messengers ride to kill or to heal, to hurt or to 
help,” (Slutz, Wesley Quarterly). 


Note that the author of the book of James was 
tremendously concerned about the power of the 
tongue, and read 3:3-6. 


Let members of the class suggest the kind of 
words that hurt individuals. There are, for ex- 
ample, words that ridicule others. Cox (Adult 
Student) refers to the splendid crusade instituted 
by a well-known journalist. “He asks that on the 
stage and over the radio no joke shall be told which 
humiliates or belittles any people,” and then adds, 
“It would have been more appropriate if this cam- 
paign had been launched by the Church.” Illustra- 
tions of such ridicule are the jokes and cartoons 
in which the English are pictured as lacking humor, 
the Scotch as being stingy, the Italians as being 
filthy, the Japanese as being tricky and treacherous, 
and the Negro as being lazy, shiftless, ignorant, and 
superstitious. You may have some members of your 
class who insist that such descriptions are true. If 
so, note that whereas there may be some in these 
races and nationalities who fit these descriptions, 
it is absurd and unchristian to describe an entire 
group by such terms. 


Call attention also to the vicious practice of label- 
ing people with descriptive terms that either be- 
little them or arouse the antagonism of others. If 
we don’t agree with a person’s religious beliefs, we 
label him as a “modernist” or “fundamentalist” or 
“atheist.” If we tend to be economically and politic- 
ally conservative, we are likely to call those who dis- 
agree with us “Communists,” whereas if we belong 
to the liberal group, we dub the more conservatives 
as “tories” or “plutocrats.” As Cox says, “anything 


the conservatives wish to defeat, from measures of 
social security to child-labor laws, is called by a 
frightening name.” 


Note that the labels mentioned above usually 
arouse the emotions of persons who use them to 
such an extent that they are unable to judge a per- 
son so labeled dispassionately and objectively. Once 
they get an idea that a person is a “modernist” or 
‘tory” or “Communist,” nothing apparently can 
-hange that conviction. When we begin using labels, 
yrejudice rather than thought controls our behavior. 


Ask members of the class if they have ever come 
n contact with one who, although courteous and 
cind, nevertheless gave them the impression that he 
was treating them with condescension. What was 
heir reaction? Are there certain classes or races 
oward whom members of the class feel condescend- 
ng? What about those who are poor, those who have 
some physical affliction, those who are uneducated, 
hose of another color or race? Note, also, that it 
s possible to take a condescending attitude toward 
‘hildren and young people. We “talk down to them” 
1 brush aside their ideas without consideration. 
n so doing we fail to show that respect for person- 
lity that is required of all Christians. 


You should have no difficulty in getting illustra- 
ions of idle and indiscreet words that have hurt 
ndividuals. Careers have been ruined, homes have 
een broken up, and reputations irreparably dam- 
iged by thoughtless gossip. Will a Christian pass 
yn rumors about others that may be harmful to 
hem? 


Words of criticism, given in a tactless and unsym- 
athetic way, tend to create feelings of inferiority 
ind insecurity. Perhaps class members have had 
xperiences of this sort that they will share. 


Note McKeown’s article. In connection with argu- 
nents, he notes that one may win an argument but 
se a friend. 


Find out if members of the class agree with Bug- 
vee’s (Wesley Quarterly) statement that~‘the reck- 
ess statements of small-minded politicians, radio 
ommentators, and news reporters provoke suspicion 
nd anger between nations.” Ownbey (Wesley Quar- 
erly) says that selfish desires and hatreds, first ex- 
ressed in words and then in deeds, are responsible 
or wars. 


Without in any way condoning Russia’s behavior 
r philosophy, should not Christians insist that we 
ry to understand her, rather than to cast suspicion 
pon everything that she does? Can we do this? 


The following quotation from Bugbee’s (Wesley 
Juarterly) article is well worth reading to your 
lass: “The radio and the newspapers are still full 
f exaggerated reports and groundless statements. 
Ve have grown so used to this sort of thing that as 

matter of habit many of us learn to discount 
iuch that is said or printed. We make allowance 
or deceit and exaggeration. As a result words are 
o longer taken at their face value. 

“This is really a serious matter. It is not as 
rifling as some seem to suppose. It works back 
nto personal character and into the character of 
he nation. In time we lose the power of telling the 


exact truth. Our sense of accuracy and discrimina- 
tion is dulled. We become cynical of all truth, and 
falsehood enters into the very fiber of our being.” 


Healing Words 


Be sure to save some time for a discussion of 
words that are appropriate for a Christian. Mem- 
bers of the class may suggest some of these. Redus 
(Adult Student) notes that confession, prayer, 
praise, and words that give spiritual aid are ways 
by which the tongue may become the instrument of 
a noble spirit. Stress also, the importance of words 
of appreciation for what one has done, of wnder- 
standing when one is facing difficulties, of encowr- 
agement when one is beginning to lose confidence in 
oneself. Note the importance of being fair and ac- 
curate in our statements. Let members of the class 
add to this list. 


Redus (Adult Student) reminds us that the test 
of the sincerity of our words is whether or not our 
behavior is in harmony with them. We rather glibly 
say we love our fellow men; and yet we are indif- 
ferent to many who are in need. In a moment of 
good will we agree to cooperate with the pastor and 
officials of the church and then never find time to 
teach a church school class or to become active in 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service. We do 
not take our words very seriously. Would it not 
be well for us all to promise less and do more? 


As you bring your discussion to a close, note that 
it is not easy to use words that are pleasing to God. 
We need God’s help if we are to overcome jealousies, 
fears, hatreds, and that selfishness that leads to 
words that hurt rather than heal. But God does not 
force his help upon us. Read James 4:7-8, which 
emphasizes the fundamental condition of reaping 
the reward of fellowship with God. 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


Secretary, Department of Public Relations, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of Education 


The rightful balance between the inward glow 
and the outward flow of Christianity is hard to 
achieve, now as at the time of the writing of the 
book of James. In America some individuals and 
groups have been accused of emphasizing the social 
aspects of Christianity to the relative neglect of 
what were termed its spiritual aspects. In Europe, 
on the other hand, religion has not been too vitally 
related to conduct. A theological professor from 
Hungary recently lamented this cleavage and stated 
that as late as February, 1947, no sociology was 
taught in the theological seminaries of Germany. If 
Christianity in Germany had asserted itself more 
vigorously in private and public life, world history 
in recent years might have been very different. 


Speech is almost wholly a social activity. This can 
be easily proved. Do you talk to yourself? Probably 
not. If a man does, he is considered queer. When 
you become exasperated, do you give vent to your 
feelings as loquaciously when alone as when a few 
other persons are within earshot? What would you 
pay to see a good football game if you were the 
only spectator in the stands? Robinson Crusoe on 


his lonely isle used his own voice so little that its 
sound became startling to him. 


Consider the many ways the tongue may lead us 
into sin. There is outright lying and its close kins- 
men, tale-bearing (the enemy of all peace-making 
procedures), gossip, both idle and malicious, and 
insincere “double talk’ which tries to make the 
tongue a fountain that sends forth both sweet and 
bitter. Then there is that insidious practice of cast- 
ing insinuations, thereby attacking good persons and 
their honestly earned reputations. 

Still another error of speech is that of idle boast- 
ing. This indication of unchristian self-interest is 
prompted by a desire to make an undue impression 
or to boost one’s own ego by making someone else 
feel inferior. Jndiscreet comment is a common evil. 
Most of us need to forget many things that are 
better untold. Then there is the doubtful practice 
of engaging unnecessarily in heated arguments. It 
is said that Benjamin Franklin, in verbal combat 
one evening with a Quaker friend, pressed his 
points with such skill and vigor that his visitor rose 
to his feet declaring, “Benjamin, thee has won an 
argument this evening, but lost a friend.” 


“Above all... do not swear’”—(James 5:12) This 
form of verbal sin is especially rampant right now 
as an aftermath of war. This final verse in the les- 
son might well be given strong emphasis. “Let 
your statements be simple, direct and restrained.” 


Illustrating the Lesson 


By Gerald Kennedy 


Pastor, First Methodist Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lord Byron once remarked that a certain man 
did not know what to say, and so he swore. Pro- 
fanity is the mark of an undisciplined life, and also 
it portrays cheapness and vulgarity. H. G. Wood 
is of the opinion that the greatest casualties of the 
war have been the great words of our civilization, 
like justice, mercy, and truth. He rightly points out 
that these come from our Christian heritage. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay wrote: 


It is advertising that has been the death of words. 

The word “Personal” now on an envelope means 
“impersonal” ; 

“Important,” “unimportant.” 

“The Finest,” “The Best,” “The Purest’— 
what do they mean now? 

Something somebody wants to sell. 

We are a nh&tion of word-killers; hero, veteran, 
tragedy— 

Watch the great words go down.' 


James rightly connects control of the tongue with 
control of selfish desires and actions. A psycholo- 
gist pointed out recently that a man’s ability to 
phrase his thoughts affects his power to think and 
helps to determine the adequacy of his thinking. It 
is well to remember that thoughts, words, and deeds 
are not separate compartments of our life. They 
are, on the contrary, a single pattern. They affect 
each other, and the acceptance of a low standard for 
any single one of them lowers the standard of them 
all. 


/ Copyright, 19387, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Used by permission. 
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Nov. 9: DISCIPLINED LIVING 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: I PETER 1:1-2, 13-25; 2:1-12; 
3:8-12; 4:1-11. 


Second Peter is addressed to “‘the exiles of the dis- 
persion” in various places in Asia Minor (1:1). The 
word “dispersion” is used figuratively of Christians 
in general who, like Jews outside of Palestine, are 
aliens in lands foreign to their true home in heaven. 
The various geographical locations can be placed by 
consulting an ancient map of Asia Minor (modern 
Turkey.) The letter was apparently written to 
Christians who were being forced to undergo some 
outbreak of persecution (cf. 1:6; 4:4). There is 
every probability that the persecution is the out- 
growth of the Emperor Nero’s attack upon the 
Christians in Rome. Zealous Roman officials in 
Asia Minor probably sought favor at Rome by fol- 
lowing the example of the Emperor. Peter wrote 
to the persecuted to comfort them and to appeal for 
loyalty to Christ despite their difficulties. Babylon 
(5:13) indicates that the letter was written from 
Rome; Babylon was often used figuratively in this 
way (cf. Revelation 18). 

Much of the letter is taken up with exhortation to 
consistency and steadfastness in Christian living, 
related to the problems which persecution had 
raised. In 1:3-12 Peter proclaims the vibrant faith 
which animates every true Christian. With that in 
mind, he exhorts the readers to consistency and 
loyalty (1:13-2:10). 

First Peter 1:13-16 represents a typical emphasis. 
They are to brace their minds for the effort required 
to be resolutely loyal in dangerous circumstances 
(1:13). The reference to “minds” should be noted. 
The intellect must cooperate with the moral and spir- 
itual faculties, both in analyzing the meaning of 
Christian faith and in planning and executing appro- 
priate action. “Be sober” is not an exhortation to 
refrain from immoderate self-indulgence; it refers 
to the understandable excitement which accompanies 
a situation of stress. There was danger that under 
the circumstances of persecution and delayed de- 
liverance the Christians might be excited to bitter- 
ness and irresponsible anger toward their persecu- 
tors, or to despair. Rather let them trust in 
salvation which will come. To say the grace “that 
is coming” refers to their belief in the future sec- 
ond coming of Christ, but it also may have a present 
reference. Already they know the power of God in 
their lives, as it assists them to have courage. 
Obedience means refusing to relapse into old habits, 
into “the passions of your former ignorance,” that 
is, before you became Christians and learned of the 
grace of God in Christ (1:14). The word “ignor- 
ance” suggests Gentile readers who had not grown 
up with a knowledge of the Jewish scriptures, al- 
though Jews who denied the Messiahship of Jesus 
were in this sense ignorant too. It refers at least 
to spiritual insight. ‘““Holy” in verse 15 means moral 
character. That word has a long history in the Bible. 
At one time it implied the untouchable nature of God 





and objects, like the holy mountain and the ark, 
vhich were taboo. Gradually it became baptized 


nto moral terms, until in Jesus the holiness of God 
s his perfect moral character. In times of stress it 
s easy for moral standards to be relaxed, and Peter 
s pleading for the ethical expression of faith in 
vhrist. 

First Peter 2:11-12 may be noted here as a sort of 
ummary of the message of the letter. Verse II sum- 
varizes 1:13 through 2:10. This includes the ma- 
erial just treated and other emphases upon conduct 
onsistent with the fact that, though living in the 
orld, they are still “aliens and exiles”; that is, their 
rue citizenship is in heaven and its standards gov- 
rn their conduct. Marks of this type of citizenship 
iclude “‘fear” (awe) in relationship to God (1:17) 
nd love for the brethren (1:22) ; a love so real that 

would slough off “all malice ... envy and all 
lander” (2:1). Throughout this section I Peter 
iakes marvelous appeal to confidence in God to in- 
pire them to deeds of loyal citizenship, and ends 
ith the forceful and inspiring words in 2:9-10. It 

the Christians who constitute “a chosen race” to 
eclare God’s glory by their lives to mankind. 

First Peter 4:12 sums up 2:11 through 3:12 in 
mphasizing the need of right conduct, despite slan- 
erous abuse by non-Christians, that they may be 
d to respect the God of the Christians. Peter un- 
erstood that it is witness to the truth by conduct, 
nd not intellectual argument, which ultimately 
ins adherents to the faith. 

4:1-5 sees the suffering of Christ as setting forth 
1e duty and even the privilege of being “‘persecuted 
yr righteousness’ sake.” The reference to “ceased 
‘om sin” probably means no more than a com- 
iendation of patient endurance as morally of value 
vs. 1). Already having suffered, let them not, by 
‘lapsing, lose the values gained. The pressure of 
iblic opinion is strong, but do not be seduced by 
d evil habits or by bad companions (vss. 3-5). 


TEACHING PLAN 
$y Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


The First Epistle of Peter 

1. Written to those facing persecution 

2. Was plea for consistent Christian living in 
spite of trials 


Disciplined living 

1. Roots in inner compulsions and purposes 
a. Intellectual 

b. Emotional 

Negatively, means “will not to do” 
Positively, means “will to do” 

Means moderation and temperance 
Christ is.a factor in achieving 


Pee 


The problem of beverage alcohol 
1. Results of subtle advertising apparent in 
a. Its increasing use 
b. Indifference of many church people to 
the problem 
2. Ways of overcoming 
a. Legal restrictions 
b. Giving people high purposes 


Disciplined living wins others for Christ 


Your Purpose 


Your purpose is twofold today. First you have 
an opportunity to acquaint the members of your 
class with the background and the significance of 
the little known First Letter of Peter. In addition 
you will want to stress the importance of disciplined 
living not only for an individual’s own personal hap- 
piness, but also for his influence upon others. It 
is exceedingly important that you take some time 
to face quite frankly the problems that are arising 
out of the increasing use of alcoholic beverages. 


Leading the Discussion 


It may be interesting to begin the period by 
finding out how many members of the class recall 
having read the First Letter of Peter, and how 
many have any idea whatsoever as to what is in 
the little book. This is not the time for fault find- 
ing but you may suggest that these lessons should 
acquaint them with sections and books of the Bible 
with which they are not acquainted. 


Redus (Adult Student) reminds us that this 
Letter can best be understood when it is considered 
as a whole and when one is aware of the historical 
setting. The lesson writers call attention to the 
following: 


1. It was written from Rome to Christian Jews 
in the provinces of Asia Minor, who were suffer- 
ing terrible persecutions. 


2. The persecutions were probably the outgrowth 
of Emperor Nero’s attack upon the Christians 
of Rome (see Rowlingson). 


3. The Christians refused to worship the Roman 
Emperor. They were charged with being trait- 
ors, atheists, “haters of the human race” and 
placed below the barbarians (see Redus, Adult 
Student). 


4. The Christians denounced such prevailing ideas 
and practices as militarism, materialism, in- 
human forms of amusement, idolatry, laxity of 
family morals, and drunken revels (see Redus, 
Adult Student). 


In a situation such as just described, it is obvious 
that one either develops a disciplined life or falls 
away from the Christian faith (see McKeown). 
The purpose of this Letter is to urge these Chris- 
tians undergoing persecution to remain true to the 
faith and consistent and steadfast in Christian liv- 
ing. The author stresses a message of hope and 
joy in that the Christian has undergone a rebirth 
that enables him to live above the evil desires that 
dominate so many, and to keep from a vengeful 
spirit (see Redus, Adult Student). They are to 
brace their minds for the effort required to be res- 
olutely ioyal in dangerous circumstances (see Row- 
lingson). 


Cox (Adult Student) says “ ‘Discipline’ is an 
unpleasant word to our generation.” Do members 
of the class agree? If they do, what are some of the 
reasons they give for not liking the term? Cox 
continues by saying we have associated the term 
“with a false and hypocritical puritanism, unreas- 
onable and not-too-humane codes of conduct, the 
regimented life of military barracks, or the punitive 
measures of penal and correctional institutions. All 


of these conceptions fall outside the meaning of 
Christian discipline.” 


Find out what members of your class feel is 
implied in the term “disciplined living.” King 
(Wesley Quarterly) describes discipline in terms of 
self-mastery and self-control. A disciplined life is 
one that acts in accord with a definite purpose. One 
who is discplined does not fall prey to the whims of 
the moment or the persuadings of irresponsible 
companions. He knows what he wants and acts 
accordingly. 

It is important to note that these inner compul- 
sions and purposes that underlie disciplined living 
must have both intellectual and emotional founda- 
tions. In other words, we must have a reason for 
the faith that is in us. 


Important as is the intellectual basis of our faith, 
we must remember that individuals as a rule do not 
get particularly excited about abstract principles. 
It is as our faith is linked to loyalty to the person 
of Jesus Christ, that our emotions are sufficiently 
stirred to enable us to engage in disciplined living. 


This would seem to be the appropriate time to 
read the Scripture passages for today. As they are 
read, ask members of the class to take note of 
the various ways by which discipline expresses 
itself. 


Discipline certainly means that there are certain 
things we will not do. Let members of the class 
suggest what some of these are. The Scripture 
passages exhort their readers to “abstain from the 
passions. of the flesh that wage war against your 
soul” and to avoid “lasciviousness, passions, drunk- 
enness, revels, carousing and lawless idolatries.” 
Are these admonitions pertinent for today? 


But discipline also has a positive aspect. It means 
we will to do certain things that contribute to the 
goals we have set for ourselves. It is a disciplined 
person who with regularity attends church, studies 
the Scriptures, prays, and tithes. It takes a dis- 
ciplined mind and heart to remain poised, calm, and 
objective in judgment in the presence of quarreling 
children—or adults! 


You may want to take some time to note that 
discipline usually means moderation and temper- 
ance with respect to such matters as food, sleep, 
work, and play. Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) reminds 
us that the actual practice of most of-us is to be 
commendably temperate in some respects and in- 
temperate in others. Is this the experience of your 
class? Is it also true that in some areas, abstinence 
rather than moderation or temperance is essential? 
What are some of these areas? Do they differ with 
individuals ? 


It should be unnecessary to remind your class that 
it is not easy to achieve these inner disciplines. It 
is the Christian conviction that fellowship with 
Christ and with fellow Christians gives us the 
strength to achieve them. As Redus (Adult Stu- 
dent) says, “the spirit of Christ dwelling in us is 
more than a mystical idea; it is a spiritual energy 
through which we attain the higher self-discipline 
and through which we work with him to serve our 
generation.” 


It may not be amiss to acquaint your class with 


the fact that there probably will be many church- 
school teachers who will pass over without comment 
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the emphasis that is now to be made. One of the 
startling and discouraging facts of our day is the 
apparent indifference of church people to the prob- 
lem of beverage alcohol. And yet the habit is 
growing at an unprecedented rate. Cox notes the 
following figures: 


1. Among youth, comparing 1939-41 with 1943, 
drunkenness and driving while intoxicated have 
increased 115 per cent. 

2. Among girls under eighteen, increase in dis- 
orderly conduct was up 300 per cent. The pro- 
portion of women treated for drunkenness and 
diseases that come from it was one in ten a short 
time ago; it is now four in ten. 


In the light of the increase in drinking and the 
apparent indifference of so many to that fact, is not 
one justified in saying that the subtle and attractive 
advertising campaign of the liquor interests is 
paying off well? 

What is the situation in your community? Surely 
no one can deny that legal restrictions surround- 
ing the sale of liquor are essential. Are they being 
enforced in your town? If not, can members of 
your class do anything about it? 

Note that Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) is also right 
when he implies that if we would help our people 
discover the finer and deeper meanings of life, 
alcohol would be less in demand. What is your com- 
munity doing to provide your young people with 
wholesome places of amusement, and to make re- 
ligion attractive ? 

Several of our writers note that we win others 
to Christ more by our disciplined living than by 
our words. A thought-provoking question is this: 
Are persons unchristian or Christian because of 
what they see in us? Note Dr. Diffendorfer’s com- 
ment that the treatment of minority groups in this 
country is a major deterrent to the spread of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world (see Cox, Adult Stu- 
dent). Note also Grace Sloan Overton’s experience 
in a cocktail serving home (Cox, Adult Student). 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


A friend of mine who has just returned from 
several months in the Orient says, “It is rugged 
being a Christian in India today.” In America our 
Christianity seldom costs us more than a bit of 
prestige or popularity. Could it be that our per- 
sonal Christianity lacks the disciplines of which our 
lesson speaks—that it does not express itself vig- 
orously in the eyes of our fellows? Said a promi- 
nent Methodist minister a few years ago, “The time 
may come when some of us may want to apologize 
for not having been in jail for our religion.” 

First of all, disciplined living is a matter of re- 
straint. One must avoid certain evils and vices 
concerning which our lesson is very specific. Most 
of the practices thus condemned are social in their 
effects. “Abstain from the passions of the flesh 
that wage war against your soul” (I Peter 2:11). 
Also warned against are malice, guile, insincerity, 
envy, slander, drunkenness, carousing, and idolatry. 
How many of these persist as evils to be reckoned 





vith today by those who would lead a disciplined 
thristian life? 

Under the head of things one must do in the 
lisciplined life a list of equally specific admoni- 
ions might easily be assembled. For example: “Be 
ioly yourselves in all your conduct” (vs. 1:15). 
That sounds like a carry-over from last Sunday 
ut the repetition serves to indicate its continuing 
mportance. Another verse in our lesson reads, 
‘Maintain good conduct among the Gentiles; so that 
n case they speak against you as wrongdoers, they 
nay see your good deeds and glorify God on the day 
f visitation” (vs. 2:12). In other words, (1) 
ood works are synonymous with diligence, activity, 
nd service, and (2) if a Christian must suffer, 
et it be because he has been doing good and not 
recause he has been doing wrong. 

The importance of love in its many social mani- 
estations is repeatedly commanded. It would be 
nteresting to list these commands and to note 
heir wide range of application. Interesting also 
vould be a listing of the problems and relationships 
n the life about us that call for a more effective ap- 
lication of the principle and spirit of love. Surely 
oday presents the opportunity of all history to 
pply this principle. Human suffering in all its 
orms is at our doors and throughout the earth. 

First Peter 4:9 is a call for hospitality, a virtue 
or which America was formerly noted. With the 
hanging of social customs, many of the methods by 
‘rhich hospitality was formerly expressed have 
assed away. It should be our concern, however, to 
reserve that spirit of hospitality which enabled 
he early Christians to stand against a hostile world 
nd which enabled our pioneer forefathers to subdue 

rugged wilderness. 


illustrating the Lesson 
sy Gerald Kennedy 


When is a man free? The popular answer would 
e that he is free when he can do just as he 
leases, when he acknowledges no obligations, when 
e follows his desires instead of his conscience. But 
1en who follow this program discover soon or late 
hat this leads to license, which is the worst slavery 
f all. A man is free when he has accepted the obli- 
ations of being human. He is free when he recog- 
izes that he belongs to a fellowship. He is free 
hen he fulfills his duty to his brethren and his 
od. A man is free when he has given himself to 
ymething bigger than he is. He is free when he 
beys some great belief—obeys gladly and from 
ithin. 

Some years ago when I was a college student, I 
‘ied to get a job one summer but failed to do so. 

decided I would spend the summer doing just 
hatever I pleased. I got up when I felt like it, 
ent where I wished to go, went to bed whenever 
1ere was nothing more interesting to do, and fol- 
ywed my inclinations without question. I enjoyed 

thoroughly—for three days. I look back on that 
immer as one of the most miserable I ever spent. 

There is no freedom without discipline. How 
isely Paul talks about the liberty of Christian 
1en in terms of being slaves of Christ. When men 
ave conquered themselves, then they know free- 
om. Through Christ we become and remain free. 





Nov. 16: BUILDING CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 
SCRIPTURE: II PETER 1:5-11; 3:8; Jude. 


Throughout the first century the Church had no 
centralized organization, no one creed, and no Scrip- 
tures except the Old Testament. In the second cen- 
tury several factors combined, internally and ex- 
ternally, to draw the separate members of the Body 
of Christ together. One aspect of the situation was 
the rise of various “unorthodox” sects, which made 
it clear to some that definition of belief was neces- 
sary. 

The documents which we know as Jude and II 
Peter belong in this period of controversy. They 
were composed by some now unknown Christian 
leaders to deal with what they believed to be un- 
orthodox opinions. The title of Second Letter of 
Peter is obviously a late and incorrect designation of 
the author; its setting is the middle of the second 
century. The particular form of unorthodox opinion 
which appears to have agitated the authors of Jude 
and II Peter is not exactly clear from their writings, 
but it was probably what is called Antinomian 
Gnosticism. That was characterized by the idea that 
certain Christians had an inside track to knowledge 
of God’s will, not open to the average Christian. On 
the basis of that premise they were inclined to set 
aside the authority of recognized church leaders and 
to dispense with the claims of Christian virtue. This 
may have arisen from a misinterpretation of Paul’s 
thesis of justification by faith. They took “faith” as 
sufficient, ignoring Paul’s stress upon conduct as 
evidence of a vibrant faith. This distortion of Paul 
is criticized (cf. II Peter 3:15-16). Both Jude and 
II Peter deal with this affront to their conception 
of orthodoxy with force. Jude in particular is 
denunciatory, argumentative, and severe in an ex- 
aggerated puritanical manner. II Peter has some- 
thing of the same mood, and is apparently dependent 
upon parts of Jude, which was the earlier writing 
(compare Jude 4, 6-13, 16-18 and II Peter 2:1-6, 
10-18; 3:2, 8). 

Today’s references contain the expression of the 
more positive parts of the letters. II Peter 3:8 
indicates the author’s attempt to rehabilitate belief 
in the second coming of Jesus. When the early 
Church finally realized that the world was not going 
to end, at least as soon as the first Christians be- 
lieved, it marked a major shift in perspective. From 
being a group apart from the world they came to 
see that the Church had to exist in the world and 
seek to influence social institutions. The author of 
II Peter, however, has not given up hope that 
Christ will return. His argument in 3:8 is that the 
delay may seem long to his people but from God’s 
perspective it is not long. As an appeal for patience 
the argument may have had effect, despite its 
obvious avoidance of the implication of experience 
that God apparently had other plans for the future 
than a sudden ending of human history. 

In II Peter 1:5-11 the emphasis is upon the re- 
sponsibility of the Christians, by strenuous moral 
effort, to complete the process of salvation which 


God had begun and in regard to which he had done 
his part. In listing virtues there is a movement 
from active to passive gifts, and then from an at- 
titude toward God to one toward the church and 
mankind (vss. 5-7). As against the spurious “knowl- 
edge” which the false teachers are recommending, 
the author insists that right understanding of Chris- 
tian truth depends upon strenuous devotion to inner 
morality and external conduct in relation to God’s 
will and man’s welfare (vs. 8). He who lacks these 
virtues is blind and ignorant (v. 9). An important 
implication here is that sincere moral effort in- 
creases real enlightenment as to God’s nature and 
will. The condition of reward, either in terms of 
present fellowship with God or future blessedness, 
consists in this moral zeal (vss. 10-11). God has 
called and elected them, both terms meaning the 
same thing; he has provided the gracious means 
of entering into his “eternal kingdom”; but full 
realization is dependent upon persistent practical 
response. God offers salvation freely, but he does 
not coerce man’s free will. 

Jude 17-21 denounces those who neglect morality 
in their insolent assurance that their worldly wis- 
dom is sufficient, and who divide the church by their 
attacks upon the orthodox morality of the members 
who do not follow their lead. At all cost the faithful 
are to build themselves up in morality, probably 
along the lines suggested in II Peter, that they may 
be worthy of reward. Toward those who are de- 
nounced they are to be critical, exposing and punish- 
ing them, yet also alert to snatch from unseemly 
influences such as can be saved from the disaster 
which awaits them in the judgment. In expressing 
mercy, however, they are to avoid being tainted with 
that which they seek to cure. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The Books of Jude and II Peter 
1. ‘Written in second century by unknown 
authors 
2. Exhorted against moral laxity of Gnostic 
Christians 
B. Christian character develops out of 
1. Belief in God and Jesus 
2. Purposes that are Christian 
3. Action in each situation according to Chris- 
tian standards 
4. Growth in 
a. Knowledge 
b. Religious and ethical insights 
c. Understanding of and ability to get along 
with others 
d. Self-control 
C. The importance of adult education 
D. Needs of Christian laymen 
1. Better grounding in theology 
2. Understanding social implications of Gospel 
3. More knowledge about doctrines and organ- 
ization of the church 
4. Knowledge of approved methods of church 
work 
5. Knowledge of how to build a Christian 
home and guide growing children 
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Your Purpose 


Again you have an opportunity to acquaint your 
class with two small books of the Bible that they 
probably know little about. In addition, you will 
want to stress the fact that this matter of building 
a Christian character is a lifetime process, rather 
than something that one gets all at once. Emphasize 
again and again the fact that a real Christian is 
a growing person. 

You have an excellent opportunity to guide the 
discussion into a consideration of the importance 
of adult education, particularly for church members. 
As you list some of the needs of Christian laymen, 
keep in mind the possibility of getting your class 
to start a study program in your church for adults 
in addition to the one on Sunday mornings. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period the same way that you began 
the one last week, that is, by finding out how many 
members of your class are acquainted with the pur- 
poses and contents of the books of Jude and II Peter. 
Before reading the Scripture present the back- 
ground of these two books. Here are some of the 
essential facts: 


1. They were written in the second century by 
unknown authors. Jude was probably written be- 
fore II Peter. Certain verses in Jude are very 
similar to verses in II Peter. (Compare Jude 4-18, 
with II Peter 2:1-3; 3). Goodspeed feels that II 
Peter is probably the latest book in-the New Testa- 
ment.’ 


2. Jude was written primarily to combat the 
moral laxity of the Christians who had been in- 
fluenced by the Gnostic philosophy. You will find 
good discussions of this philosophy in the articles by 
Rowlingson and Redus. Your main emphasis should 
be that these Gnostics felt so superior to their fel- 
low men and so spiritual that they decided it did not 
matter much what they did in the flesh. 


Note also the fact that some of these early Chris- 
tians may have misinterpreted Paul’s emphasis on 
justification by faith. They took this to mean that 
they were free from the Law and could do anything 
they desired—they flaunted the Law in the name 
of grace. 


3. Second Peter, in addition to admonitions 
against moral laxity, pleads for the belief in the 
second coming of Jesus, which many Christians had 
begun to doubt. 


After the explanation above, read the Scripture 
passages for today. Note their stress upon some of 
the homely virtues. 


Note the lesson topic for today and ask members 
of the class to indicate some of the characteristics 
of a specific person whom they feel has Christian 
character. If you have a blackboard, list these qual- 
ities as they are given. In your discussion bring 
out the points listed in the lesson outline. 

Belief in God and Jesus and purposes that are 
Christian are two rather obvious points. The third 
emphasis, however—action in each situation accord- 
ing to Christian standards—may.need some ex- 


1See Goodspeed: The Story of the Bible, p. 135 








anation. There are those who think Christian 
iaracter has been achieved when one has acquired 


called character traits—honesty, courtesy, 
yalty, generosity, brotherliness, and the like. The 
fficulty with this position is that traits cannot be 
olated from situations. I am not just loyal, for 
ample. I am loyal to someone or something. If 
am just loyal, I may be loyal to that which is 
rong. 


What we want to do in helping children, young 
ople, and adults achieve Christian character is 
help them get Christian purposes and goals in 
ind, and then evaluate each situation in the light 

Christian standards and act accordingly. Note 
at if one does this, his purposes will be consistent, 
it his behavior may not seem to be consistent. 
ehavior that exemplifies kindness in one situation 
ay be quite different in another situation. Consist- 
icy of behavior, therefore, is not to be desired; 
ynsistency of purpose is essential. 


Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that Chris- 
an character is reached by long, slow patient 
‘owth. Redus (Adult Student) makes the state- 
ent that those whose religion is an “initial spasm 
lowed by chronic inertia” will not escape judg- 
ent. 


When it is suggested that a Christian should 
ow in knowledge, just what does this mean? Let 
embers of the class suggest the answer. As you 
scuss this, you may want to refer to some of the 
ggestions in the lesson outline under the head- 
g, “Needs of Christian laymen.” 


Surely a Christian should grow in his knowledge 
id understanding of the Bible. McKeown suggests 
at he needs a better grounding in theology. Do 
embers of the class agree? Cox (Adult Student) 
minds us that “Religion itself expands and there- 
re requires growth. From time to time there are 
statements of the meaning of religion in the light 
new knowledge of the world, of man, and of the 
ible.” The tragedy is that so few of our laymen 
ally know about or understand these new pro- 
suncements. 


We, as Christians, need to grow in our religious 
id ethical insights. We need to see the implications 
the gospel for society today, for the running of 
isiness, for dealings with other nations, classes, 
id races. 


As you refer to the need of laymen for knowledge 

approved methods of church work, stress the 
iportance of their taking leadership education 
urses. It’s amazing, for example, how many lay- 
en and how many parents want the church-school 
ethods to be the same as when they were in Sunday 
hool, twenty-five or thirty years ago. At the same 
me, they wouldn’t think of sending their children 
a public school that had not kept up with progress 
public education. 


After you have considered the suggestions in 
e lesson outline, face frankly the question; What 
n our church do to meet the needs of laymen? 
yur own class, for example, may decide to put 
ide the International Lesson Series for a time 
study a book thet deals with the Christian faith. 
class of young adults in a local church found ex- 
edingly helpful a study of Georgia Harkness’ new 
0k, Understanding the Christian Faith. Each Sun- 


day a member of the class reviewed a chapter of the 
book and then the teacher led the discussion. 


It may be that your class can arrange for some 
forums to meet once a week for a time to consider 
contemporary problems and the Christian gospel. 
You may want to plan for special study groups, or 
to have a Leadership Education School in your 
church or community. Consult with your pastor. He 
will be glad to make suggestions. Secure from the 
Editor of Adult Publications, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee, the pamphlet entitled, Brace Up 
Your Minds, which gives helpful recommendations. 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


In II Peter 1:5-8, we are urged to cultivate cer- 
tain personal qualities which are essential traits 
in Christian character. Most of these, in the lives of 
most of us, can be developed only through con- 
scious practice, and such practice leads at once into 
social implications. Acquiring and exercising these 
traits becomes a practical application of Christian- 
ity in the realm of human relationships. 


Knowledge is one of these virtues. It is largely 
through knowledge that we grow from stage to 
stage in Christian experience and service. Yet by 
and large the laymen of our church are none too 
well informed religiously. An adult group in 
church school, under the leadership of a minister, 
was studying the origin of our Bible. At the close 
of the discussion one morning one of the best in- 
formed members of the class asked with some forth- 
rightness, ‘“How long have you preachers been know- 
ing these things?” 


Laymen need a better grounding in theology; 
they need to know more about the doctrines and 
organization of their Church; they need more wis- 
dom in administering their own human relations; 
and they need a greater knowledge of the most ap- 
proved methods in church work. 


Jude, in the latter part of our lesson text, lashes 
out against the unholy practices of those who be- 
lieved that God was distant from and not especially 
interested in the general welfare or conduct of his 
earthly children. A chasm had developed between 
the spiritual and the physical. If one was right 
spiritually, it was thought by many that nothing in 
the realm of daily living mattered. They thought 
they had security plus, and plunged into all types 
of sensual living. 


It is significant that the book of Jude is addressed 
to all Christians everywhere for every generation 
in every land has had its share of such rationaliza- 
tion. Said Shakespeare, “In religion, what D 
error but some sober brow will bless it and approve 
it with a text.” Such beliefs not only attack the 
roots of Christian faith; they obscure all sense of 
moral responsibility for the interests of other per- 
sons. They use the mercy of God as an excuse for 
immoral practices. 


Who are the modern counterparts of these spirit- 
ual pretenders? Is the list limited ta church mem- 
bers who engage in self-indulgence and sin? What 
about all whose primary concern is self-interest? 





And what about the boastful tither whose “all 
is on the altar” but who greedily retains possession 
and control of his wealth? What about sanctimoni- 
ous church members of “loud professions and little 
deeds”? What would you say of those who in 
any way exploit the Church or their connection 
with it for personal ends—business, social, or polit- 
ical? 


Illustrating the Lesson 
By Gerald Kennedy 


We are very sure that none of us is perfect and 
that we must make allowances for ourselves and 
our brethren. An easy-going tolerance has been 
much more characteristic of modern Christians than 
the almost fanatical devotion to Christian standards 
of certain Christian minorities in days past. 


None of us is desirous of creating narrow intol- 
erance, but we are, or ought to be, desirous of 
creating Christian character within ourselves and 
our fellowship. This demands accepting a standard 
of behavior. Paul summed it up perfectly when he 
said: “For me to live is Christ.” He was suggesting 
that the only way for a Christian to live was to keep 
the life of Jesus before him always as a standard. 
That would mean that we would endeavor to think 
the thoughts of our Lord, speak his words, and act 
from his motives. Nothing more than that is pos- 
sible and nothing less than that is enough. 


All of us wish that others would do just this. 
America would like Russia to build its foreign policy 
on the basis of the teaching of Jesus. The National 
Association of Manufacturers would like to have the 
CIO and the AFL do it. The unions wish that the 
employers would do it. I want my neighbor to act 
on Jesus’ teaching, and each of us would like all the 
other members of the church to do it. But Christian- 
ity deals with each man directly and personally. It 
demands that I should follow Jesus in every situa- 
tion, even when it will not pay. 


There is no answer to the world if the men of 
the world live on as high a level as Christians. The 
crying scandal of our churches is that in many cases 
you cannot tell the difference between a church 
member and a pagan. No society will be much im- 
pressed by men whose characters do not even begin 
to approach their ideals. The unanswerable argu- 
ment to the secularist is the beauty and superiority 
of Christian character. When we dare to risk some- 
thing for the sake of Christlike behavior, we shall 
begin to be a part of the healing instead of a part 
of the disease. 


“THAT I DO NOT STEAL, or lie, or murder, is rather 
the result of my education and my heredity than 
the fruit of any religious impulse. But I do not 
wish to stop at being morally good; and it is here 
that it seems to me I have only one guide out of all 
the beings who have ever passed across this planet. 
It is to Christ I must look if I want to go on from 
being good, to become that which is infinitely more, 
a spiritual being.” 

—From The Penalty, by Harold Begbie; 1907; 
Dodd, Mead and Company; used by permission. 
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Nov. 23: STEWARDSHIP IN LIFE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: I JOHN 2 to 3. 


The First Letter of John is hard to place in the 
early church, except that it belongs in the same 
general category with the school of thought which 
produced John’s Gospel. It appears to have been 
written after that Gospel by some person who was 
acquainted with the persons to whom he was writing 
at the same time that it was intended to have a wide 
appeal. It consists of a series of meditations on cer- 
tain central themes which are related to specific 
problems being faced at the time. The author ap- 
pears to be anxious about the effects produced on 
the church by certain false teachers and prophets 
who have separated themselves from it. The ques- 
tion of the Incarnation is involved (cf. 2:18-28). 
The term “antichrist” is used only here in the New 
Testament, and refers to the false teacher. He is 
the one who denies that Jesus is the Christ (2:22). 
This meant a form of teaching, later to come to full 
expression in Gnosticism, to the effect that the 
Christ never really did become incarnate in Jesus. 
Jesus was a human being and not the Christ; he 
was merely possessed for a time by some divine 
emanation. Technically this doctrine was called 
Docetism; it taught that it merely appeared that 
Jesus, the human being, was divine. In John’s 
Gospel the emphasis is that the human Jesus was 
at the same time the divine Word of God; in I John 
the emphasis is that the divine Word was Jesus of 
Nazareth. 





“The Landing of the Pilgrims” by Rotherme 
their Christian beliefs, chose the resultant | 
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The Pilgrims, unwilling to compromise 
l life of responsible living under God. 


The author’s main interest is not speculative but 
actical. He wants his followers to produce the 
uits of right thinking about Jesus. Thus he de- 
ies the Christian fellowship in terms of those who 
ive learned brotherly love. No one fulfills the law 
love perfectly, and everyone sins, yet the domi- 
unt character of the true believer is that of love. 
ruth involves not only correct belief regarding the 
rson of Jesus; it also means correct behavior 
er against the falsehood and the darkness of 
il growing out of wrong intellectual conceptions. 


First John 2:7-11 brings out the author’s em- 
1asis upon brotherly love. To walk in the light is to 
ive learned the lesson of this old, yet ever new, 
mmandment. The reference is to the phrasing of 
yhn 13:34, which summarizes the essential meaning 

Jesus’ message. This commandment was older 
an Jesus’ expression of it (cf. Leviticus 19:18), 
id he had implied that he was seeking to fulfill the 
eaning of the older idea; yet for the Christian it 
as Jesus’ embodiment of the ideal which was 
ithoritative. He had revealed its centrality in the 
fe of.man and also its universal dimensions. The 
»wness of the commandment for John’s readers, 
»wever, and for every age, consisted in discovering 
r themselves its central significance and the new 
eanings of their fellowship which love constantly 
ould open up. 


Verse 8 is obscure, but it may mean that God is 
mstantly giving the commandment new meaning 
1rough the Spirit, in relation to new circumstances 
icing the Church. At least he who does not love 
walking in darkness, however profuse his claim 
’ be a disciple. The word “brother” means fellow 
hristian, and not man in general (vs. 9). This is 
ot a narrow exclusiveness, however, but an im- 
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portant and necessary thing. Love for man in gen- 
eral must become concrete in the church first. Love 
for man in general can be very sentimental and in- 
effective if it does not begin close at home. Verses 
10 and 11 bring out the importance of love in the 
figures of light and darkness (cf. John 11:9-10; 
12:35). In a real sense lack of love blinds men to 
reality, whereas love gives vision and sets this life 
in the perspective of eternity. 

First John 2:15-17 teaches complete devotion to 
eternal values consistent with God’s will, as against 
transient worldly satisfactions. Love of God means 
obedience to his will. “Lust of the eyes” may mean 
the desire excited by attractive objects, including all 
forms of covetousness, whereas “lust of the flesh” 
applies to the sensual appetites. ‘The pride of life” 
means ostentation and insolent display of material 
possessions. Thus we see the worldly mind char- 
acterized in terms of what it wants (sensual and 
covetous. desires) and in terms of what it has 
(possessions). They are both impermanent over 
against the love which expresses the will of God. 

In 3:14-18 the author stresses the permanent 
values of a life of love, and its grounding in the 
sacrificial death of Jesus, itself both a revelation 
of the perfect love of God and a standard for human 
love. Love of the brethren is to become as actual 
as was its expression in Jesus’ death, and not simply 
in word and well-wishing. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The First Letter of John 


B. Need today for Christians aware of their 
stewardship 

C. Stewardship rooted in Christian love that 
1. Involves the use of possessions 
2. Is active good will towards individuals 
3. Expresses itself toward others 
4. Is concerned about corporate life 
5. Is test of our Christian faith 


Stewardship of time 
Stewardship of talents 


Stewardship of possessions 

1. Involves the use of possessions as a trust 

2. Is not charity 

38. Leads to mutual cooperation rather than 
extremes of individualism or collectivism 


G. The power of the individual 


amo 


Your Purpose 


Your discussion today should help your class 
members realize the full implications of steward- 
ship and should send them out realizing anew that 
if they are to be faithful stewards, they must com- 
pletely dedicate themselves to the service of the 
Master. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period by noting that today the Scrip- 
ture material again comes from one of the smaller 
books of the New Testament, the First Epistle of 


John. The author of this Letter is unknown, al- 
though he probably belonged to the same school of 
thought that produced John’s Gospel. It was writ- 
ten after the Gospel, probably about A.D. 100. 


Find out if members of the class recall your dis- 
cussion last week of the Gnostics. You will find in 
the articles by Redus (Adult Student) and Row- 
lingson additicnal material about the Docetic heresy. 
The Scripture material shows that the Docetists 
felt no obligation whatsoever to love their fellow 
men. Strange as it may seem, this was because they 
felt themselves superior spiritually and intellec- 
tually. They tended, furthermore, to arouse dissen- 
sion, division, and cliques among the members of 
the early Church. 


You may want to note here that even today there 
are individuals and churches that assume that the 
final word has been revealed to them. Do such 
groups tend to be cliquish? 


Ownbey (Wesley Quarterly) notes that the theme 
of the Epistle is that God is perfectly revealed in 
Jesus as a God of love, and that therefore men in 
their conduct must be motivated by the spirit of love 
for their fellow men. It is this emphasis that makes 
the passages especially significant for the topic of 
Christian stewardship. With this in mind, read the 
Scripture passages. 

In this year of emphasis on stewardship, you prob- 
ably have had special sermons or classes in your 
church on this theme. Let members of the class 
recall some of the major emphases that have been 
made. — 

Is it true that the average church member takes 
his obligations to the church rather lightly and has 
a very fuzzy idea as to the real meaning of Chris- 
tian stewardship? If this is true, it is another argu- 
ment for an effective program of adult education, as 
stressed last week. 

Many people think of stewardship primarily in 
connection with material possessions. Both Cox 
(Adult Student) and Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) 
note that it is a spirit, an attitude, a way of life, a 
deep and thorough philosophy. A Christian steward 
is one who is constantly endeavoring to discover how 
he may more adequately meet the needs of others. 


It is important to note that Christian stewardship 
is rooted in Christian love. Let members of the class 
suggest what they think Christian love for others 
really means. 

Bugbee (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that 
Christian love is more than an emotional response. 
It does not mean that we necessarily must like or be 
congenial with everyone. We can, however, love 
everyone, even those whom we may not like, if we 
think of love as being active good will towards 
others, expressing itself in creative service. 

It is exceedingly important to note that love for 
man in general can be very sentimental and in- 
effective (see Rowlingson). Christians will neces- 
sarily be concerned about the welfare of individuals 
who can be helped now, whether they be Negroes, 
Japanese, Mexicans, Italians, or Russians. 

Let the class members suggest people in your 
own community who need the lift of Christian love. 
Your list should include the underprivileged, youth 
living in unwholesome surroundings, newcomers, 
the sick, and the aged. 
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You may want to elaborate on class suggestions 
as to how love expresses itself toward others. Slutz 
(Wesley Quarterly) reminds us of the longing of 
individuals for respect and appreciation. 


Slutz also mentions the longing of people who 
have made mistakes to have another chance and 
the hunger of many for enduring friendships. Ask 
some of the questions he lists. Js it not true that 
too many of us limit our friendships altogether 
too much? 


Cox (Adult Student) notes that many think the 
church should not attack corporate evils. He feels 
this position is utterly contrary to Christian pur- 
poses. Note his illustrations of what would have 
happened in the past had the church taken that 
position. 


You will want your class to suggest what is in- 
volved in stewardship of time and of talents. In 
discussing stewardship of possessions, note that 
Christian love makes it necessary for us to think 
of them, not as our own, but as a trust to be used 
for the welfare of others. This does not mean that 
an extreme collectivism is the answer to our eco- 
nomic problems. See Redus (Adult Student). 


Cox (Adult Student) notes that in the presence 
of great social problems, we as individuals are likely 
to fall into a mood of futility. Note his discussion 
of the importance of the individual. Let the group 
suggest how we can do our little bit. 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


What is our scale of values? What heads our list 
of things to be desired? Money? Pleasure? Power? 
Or do we desire most of all to see Christ’s Kingdom 
come in our own lives and in the lives of those 
about us? 


When our own children suffer we are greatly 
disturbed. We suffer with them. Sometimes our 
pain is greater than theirs. We are always moved 
to action in their behalf and we will cheerfully ex- 
haust ourselves and all our resources to bring them 
relief. But suppose the suffering children are those 
of our near-by neighbors? Or suppose the suffer- 
ing ones are seme of God’s children half-way around 
the world from us? 


A soldier recently returned from the Army of 
Occupation was addressing a church group. “I 
don’t say that we should let the Germans starve,” 
he said. “But we should let them know what 
hunger is and they are not yet hungry enough to 
have learned that lesson. Let’s don’t be too quick 
to end their suffering.” Churchmen must not be 
taken in by such unchristian sentiments. In Amer- 
ica we possess the means to bring relief in terms 
of health and happiness to countless people around 
the world. We have done commendably through 
our Overseas Relief, through CARE packages, and 
other programs, but we have not yet done enough. 


The other day an athletic team from a Negro 
college met with an automobile accident. Three of 
the boys were seriously injured. To make matters 
worse, the phone strike was on and it was impossible 
for them to use the telephone in locating one of 





he few-and-far-between hospitals with facilities for 
he care of Negroes. The result was that the boys 
ere compelled to drive from town to town for 
ours in search of adequate medical care and when 
iey finally found it one of the injured boys was 
ead. Shall we not say that he was the unnecessary 
ictim of our failure to feel compassion? 


Vov. 30: LIVING CONFIDENTLY 


SIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
sy Donald T. Rowlingson 
SCRIPTURE: I JOHN 4 and 5; II John 4-6. 


The previous lesson may be reviewed in order to 

e reminded of the setting of I John. The material 
yr today brings out clearly the situation of contro- 
ersy which the letter confronts and in which it is 
»sorbed. In the second century, divergent teachings 
iade it necessary for the churches to work out some 
niform standard of belief and practice. This was 
-complished only with great tension, and I John 
lustrates one of these points of tension. The 
uthor is seeking to defend his views of orthodoxy 
gainst false teachers who deny his tenets. He 
pens the last part of his letter with the exhortation 
» “test the spirits” (4:1). Apparently there were 
iany traveling teachers who claimed to be in- 
yired, and the leaders of the churches came to 
salize the need of examining their credentials. 
ome of these traveling teachers were apparently 
> more than charlatans taking advantage of the 
ospitality of the churches to get food and lodging. 
n early Christian writing called the Didache, or 
eaching of the Apostles, dealt with this problem 
y requiring a standard of right doctrine, and by 
eking to make the Christians suspicious of de- 
iands for money and prolonged visits in any one 
ymmunity. The passages in I John 4 and 5 and II 
ohn should be read against this background. 


The first part of I John 4 is concerned with estab- 
shing tests of the genuineness of the Christian 
mnfession. Verses 1-6 stress correct doctrine and 
iembership in the church. The essential tenet of 
»rrect doctrine is belief in the divine manifestation 
f God in a genuinely human Jesus (cf. 4:2, 15; 
-1). Verses 7-12 add a still more important test 
» the criteria of belief and nominal church mem- 
ership, namely, the test of deeds of love. The true 
-acher is distinguished from the false teacher, the 
hildren of light from the children of darkness, by 
»ve. Since God is known in the revelation in Christ 
vs. 15), and since that revelation has made us 
ware of the centrality of love in the divine nature, 
nly he who loves can please God and have fellow- 
hip with him (vs. 16). The marvelous thing is that 
e has first loved us, and that our love for him, made 
ctual in love of his other children, is but response to 
1e mystery of his love for us (vs. 19; cf. John 
:16). Such love is spontaneous as it originates 
rom God who is the source of all love. The only pos- 
ible means of loving God realistically is to love his 
hildren; it is the test of the sincerity and reality of 
rofession of love for God (vss. 20-21). 

First John 4:17-18 suggest the benefits of love. It 
elivers man from fear of judgment by preparing 
im even now for the conditions which exist in 


‘ ae 


heaven. The author takes for granted the future day 
when judgment will be passed upon mankind in 
terms of its response to God’s standards. He does 
not elaborate it, but he believes it. This is a per- 
sistent Christian belief that in a moral universe a 
day of reckoning will come. “Perfect love casts out 
fear’; cooperation with God in love of men frees one 
from the consciousness of punishment from failing 
to observe God’s will. Fear itself may indicate that 
one’s motive is not right; when love exists in the 
heart man has the peace of God, knowing that he is 
sincerely trying to fulfill his destiny as a son of God. 


First John 5:6-12 is concerned with testimony 
confirming the validity of Jesus as revealing God, 
and thus of the reality of spiritual experience asso- 
ciated with him. The appeal to “three witnesses” 
comes from the Jewish law which required that a 
fact should be proved by “two or three witnesses” 
(vs. 8; cf. Deuteronomy 17:6; Matthew 18:16). The 
point here is that three things agree in testifying 
to the validity of the claims of Christ. These three 
things are the water (his baptism), the blood (his 
crucifixion), and the Spirit (the conviction regard- 
ing him which the spiritually receptive Christian 
recognizes). “Not with the water only (vs. 6) is 
meant to deny the claim of the false teachers that 
divinity took possession of the human Jesus at 
baptism and left him before his crucifixion. John 
is at one with traditional Christianity in seeing the 
cross as significant in Christian belief. He who has 
respended in spiritual experience to Jesus knows 
that he has the gift of “eternal life,” a quality of 
life like that of Jesus, and thus pleasing to God (vss. 
10-11). 

Second John is addressed from “the elder” (the 
author) to “the elect lady” (probably a church) and 
“her children” (the members of the church). It 
deals with the same general problem as I John, 
acknowledging with gratitude agreement in view- 
point between the author and some of the members 
(vs. 4), and warning against “deceivers” charac- 
terized, as previously, as “anti-Christ.”” The im- 
portance of love as embracing the meaning of the 
gospel is reiterated; love means obeying God, as 
obeying God means to love (vss. 5-6). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Widespread today are fears of 
1. Social and business failures 
2. Incurable diseases 
3. Possible economic depression 
4. Other peoples and nations 
5. Possible destruction by atom bomb 


B. Unfortunate results of fear 


C. Fears grow out of 
Insecurity during childhood 
Self-centeredness 
Dependence on material possessions 
Lack of significant life purpose 
. Lack of faith in God 
D. Fears may be reduced by 
1. Recognizing them 
2. Sharing them with others 


em 


3. Doing something about them 

4. Accepting one’s best self 

5. Acquiring a new scale of values 

6. Serving others with spirit of love 
7. A vital religious experience 


Your Purpose 


The purpose of this discussion is to help mem- 
bers of your class realize why so many people today 
are obsessed by devastating fears, and then to sug- 
gest constructive ways by which they may be 
lessened if not entirely overcome. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period by noting Redus’ (Adult Stu- 
dent) statement that “one of man’s commonest 
spiritual maladies is the feeling of insecurity and 
discouragement. ‘Most people,’ says Henry David 
Thoreau, ‘lead lives of quiet desperation.’”’ Redus 
continues by saying that this malady is especially 
acute in postwar periods. 


Do members of the class agree with this general 
position taken by Redus? Let them give illustra- 
tions of people they know who seem to be obsessed 
with all sorts of fears. They may be willing to 
share with the class some of their own fears, but 
do not put any pressure upon them to do so. 


It would be well, however, to list on the blackboard 
some of the fears that are bothering people today. 
Many, of course, are afraid they will not be social 
or busines successes. The women want to get their 
names on'the society pages and the men want to 
belong to the most exclusive clubs. Their eagerness 
to get ahead socially and economically keeps them 
in a constant state of anxiety. They wonder what 
impression they are making upon “the people who 
count.” They become extremely sensitive. They 
imagine rebuffs and slights. Minor failures loom 
large. They become irritable and cross to their 
loved ones, and life holds little of repose and calm- 
ness for them. 


Then there is the individual who detects in him- 
self all the symptoms of various incurable diseases. 
Frequently such a person does not share his or her 
fears with others, but suffers silently. As others 
talk about anticipated experiences in the years 
ahead, he thinks sadly to himself that he will not 
be here to enjoy them! Such an individual is likely 
to develop an attitude of long-suffering martyrdom 
which, to say the least, does not contribute to the 
happiness of his family. 


It would be absurd to state categorically that 
there will not be an economic depression during 
the next few years. We must realize, furthermore, 
that economists disagree both as to the fact of a 
depression in the future and as to the extent of it 
if it does come. Nevertheless there are individuals 
who are already developing almost a panicky fear of 
the depression that they feel certain will soon 
arrive. 


It should not be necessary to elaborate on the 
widespread fears that exist between classes, races, 
and nations. The laboring man fears the capitalist, 
and the capitalist fears the laboring man; the col- 
ored races fear the white race, and white peoples 
fear the rise of the colored to power. 


Perhaps the fear most frequently mentioned today 
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is the destructive possibilities of the atom bomb. 
As Cox (Adult Student) says, this is a dangerous 
age, an age in which civilization can be reduced 
to ashes and everything destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of those spiritual fruits which we believe to 
be eternal. 


There will be other fears that you and your class 
will want to mention. List these on the blackboard 
with those above. 


While it is true that sometimes fear turns men 
toward God, it also is true that it sometimes has 
the opposite result. As Redus (Adult Student) 
says, unable to cope with their fears, many turn 
to satisfying their immediate wants, and thus in- 
dulge in alcoholic beverages, sexual indulgence, and 
all kinds of quests for physical thrills. He notes, 
furthermore, that there has been a great increase 
in the sale of sleeping pills. What does this suggest? 

It may not be amiss to remind your class of the 
increasing number of individuals who are being 
admitted to our hospitals because of mental and 
nervous breakdowns. In many cdses fear is one of 
the contributing causes. The individual unable to 
cope with terrifying fears escapes them by resorting 
to delusions of grandeur or some other paranoiac 
manifestation. Many suicides can be traced to in- 
escapable fears. 


Members of your class should have suggestions 
as to why fears are so widespread today. It is im- 
portant that they realize that a feeling of insecurity 
and inferiority during childhood frequently leads 
to lifelong fears. The child who is compared un- 
favorably by parents and others with more attrac- 
tive and intelligent brothers and sisters will feel 
both insecure and inferior. One way to compensate 
for these feelings is to become successful in business 
or in social life. They can’t take slights or mistakes 
in their stride because they have no confidence in 
themselves. The one who must always be success- 
ful not only reveals his sense of inadequacy, but 
lives a life of constant anxiety and frustration. 


It is to be expected that when one thinks only of 
himself, and when his happiness is dependent upon 
material possessions, he will fall easy prey to all 
sorts of fears. Selfishness and introspection carry 
within themselves the seeds of despair and fears. 


You may want to find out if members of the class 
think it is possible for one to get to the place where 
he has no fears whatsoever. Is Redus (Adult Stu- 
dent) right when he says that we probably cannot 
attain to that perfect love that casts out all fears. 


Psychologically, it is important that we recognize 
our fears, and talk about them to our friends if we 
want to overcome them. If we are afraid of some- 
thing, let’s admit it, and share that fear with those 
in whom we have confidence. If we get our fears out 
into the open and look at them objectively, we fre- 
quently see their absurdity. 

Many times fears may be lessened if we do some- 
thing about them. We have a secret fear that we 
have an incurable disease, for example. Let’s go to 
a physician and have a thorough physical checkup. 
We have some responsibility to perform that we’re 
afraid we can’t do well. Instead of “stewing 
around,” and putting it off, let’s use our will power 





and go ahead and do it. We’re likely to find that it 
wasn’t as difficult as we had anticipated. 


Although the above methods are helpful, they do 
not get at the root of the difficulty of those who are 
»bsessed by fears. What is needed is a new purpose 
in life, a scale of values that places spiritual values 
ibove material, a devotion to a cause bigger than 
yne’s self, and a vital religious experience that is 
hased on a faith in a loving, intelligent, dependable 
God. If one has these, he will not only have faith 
and confidence in his fellow men, but will serve 
them with a spirit of love. Inasmuch as his thoughts 
are more of others than of himself, and his hap- 
piness is dependent upon inner satisfactions rather 
than material possessions, he has nothing to fear. 


This is the time to read the Scripture material 
and to note the various comments of the writers 
of the lesson materials. For example, Redus (Adult 
Student) says, “Love demands that you work with 
and for people.” When you do this, fear vanishes. 


You will find the article by Slutz (Wesley Quar- 
terly) especially helpful. His major points are these: 
(1) confidence in God’s universe, (2) God is for us 
—be confident, (3) confidence through being for 
God, and (4) confidence in persons who are like God. 


Illustrating the Lesson 
By Gerald Kennedy 


Victor Hugo once said that Napoleon might 
snatch Europe from Charlemagne, Asia from Ma- 
homet, but he could never snatch the future from 
God. The fear among the nations today is a sign 
that they have not yet learned this lesson of his- 
tory. If only the nations could learn that no one 
really conquers but God, how different would be 
their foreign policies! 

Every minister has learned how much stark, in- 
decent fear there is in the hearts of people today. 
They come to him bowed down with it. Nearly 
always, they are people who have turned in upon 
themselves. Their precious ego is so important to 
them that they fear people and look upon them with 
distrust. Their healing is to learn how to love people 
and forget themselves. As the Scripture emphasizes 
over and over again, love casts out fear. 

The Christian is not made automatically into a 
hero. He is not one who has been given a magical 
courage. He is only a person who has learned how 
to trust God. He knows that because God is love, he 
will bestow upon every child courage enough to 
live by. Because God will hold us up, we can face 
whatever life has to bring us with the assurance 
that we can deal with it. 

One of my friends once said that God was like 
having an invisible friend who walked beside him 
every time he had to pass a bully. Because of his 
presence, my friend’s courage was like that of ten 
men. He knew that whenever he needed help it 
was available. It is this Unseen Ally that has 
enabled religious people in all ages to live among 
the crumbling things of life with the dignity of 
eternity. Our faith will not help us to escape the 
difficulties which others have to meet. It will do 
better than that. It will take away our fears and 
help us to overcome them. 
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He visited Rome and 


Germany. 


attended the University of Cambridge. 
was ambassador to the emperor in 


will find this 


map useful for locating the important places figuring in the 


Teachers using the 


Netherlands. 
going about to a number 


of the 


, 


notice the location 


For 
Menno Simons was an active worker 
of places; records of his moves cannot be clearly traced. 


represent sections where at least some Protestantism found 


development of Protestantism. In general the colored portions 
its way. 


where Calvin 


received his education. He visited Switzerland and Italy, and 
Notice Strasbourg, where he served as 


notice Paris and Orleans, 
pastor between pastorates at Geneva. 


For 
finally settled at Geneva. 


notice the location of Switzerland, where 


Zwingli spent most of his life. Aside from his study at the 


For 
University of Vienna, he lived in northeastern Switzerland. 


Locate Zurich, where he served his long pastorate. 





center attention upon Scotland. Much of 


Knox’s life was spent in and around Edinburgh. 


For 


London is the place of chief interest. Cran- 


mer’s home was in Nottinghamshire, in central England. He 


For 
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16 § ° For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him 
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